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InTestigatioi^s^ using English fasYC shove that a nusber 
of liiCrguistic constructions associated vith reporting verbs, and 
v^rbs concerning plans, present cosptehension difficulties to 
ichil^dren over the age of five. The corresponding constrictions in 
dreek involved asbiguity appreciation, and tests of socoglcts and 
bil^nguals indicated that a cognitive develofsental* stage is 
isplicated in asbiguity appreciation. Str'iXing contrasts bctveen the 
results froB Greek children, vho did not appreciate asbiguity^ and 
vhat vould be expected on the basis (St English studies forced an * 
ap^eal^to semantics in ^Explaining cosprehension difficulty. Vesting a 
vide range cf constructions vith fever repotting verbs delonstrated 
that sesantic theories which invoked speakers* intentions could not 
provide a general .explanation cf coBprehensicii difficulties. Bhat 
seesed to be developing .vas a gradual sas^tery bf the way reporting 
verbs gave seaning to, and took seanin^ frcs, the constructions in . 
'vhich they pan stand. Th^ fact that results frcs soiToglots vere . ' 
lauguage-particular made possible- a test of bilingual children to 
evaluate theories' about >their developsent. Existing theories isplied 
that results fros bilingoals vould be Qualitatively dif&etent. There 
vas no supp^ort for such pMd^ctioQs, Bhat occurred vas a greater 
frequency of the sase sisapprehensions about thiS seanings of 
repotting verts that ha^ been, obtained vith scncglots. 
(Author/CFfi) 
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plane, nrer.er.t -o-^-reher.^ion dif r^icul ties to childrcr. over tr.e afc of 
five. Ex':'l = r.a*ior.s of. tr.e dif f loultie- a-^neal to svr.taGtic .-rinci-li'^ 
because the clars of verbs cor.oerr.ed oar. be distin^^^ished for-.ally. 
The corres-^or.dir.:^ cor.'structio *s m Greek ir./ol/e'd ^-.bi-aity aonreci^t ion 
and teets o*: -or.o-Lots ar.^' bilir.^3,15 inflected th^t a cQsrAtive 

3vri>.ir. : 

"ree*.: children, w.-.o did rot a T-rci: 



develop'-er.:-::! s*a^e is i-^.^^.ioatod ir. a-^biT^itv a?prscia*-ion. 
contrast'^ bet- ecn tr.e results fro 

anbi^^ity, r.n^ vhat v/o*^ld be er.-eoted^^r. tne basis of Znrlisn stu:i:-3 
forced an at^peal to se-antios ir. erM^air.irr conprehersion difficulty, 
Testir.r a wife rarre of cor.ttr-ij^^^r.s vfith fever re:>07tir.£- verbs 
de-T^on^tratec th^t se-^.-.tic theories vfhich i.rvoked s-cr^-ters' irtertions 
wuld -tot^ rro'j ire a^ ^^rreral "e^ciJlar.atiTJTT '^f 



ccrt^renersion rrtriCTiTTry?^ 
What seened to 'be ievelonlnj was a rradual mistery of the piy re^ortir.r 
verbs rave neanir.f to, and took -e'anin^ fron the constriotibrc ir 
which they can stand - a oiecerr.eal growth of lanrx?:iec- particular 
knowledge. ^ ^ ^ ' . 

The fact that results frori -^onorlots vjere lanp-ia':e-partitular ^-^ade 
possible a te?t of bilin'-ial children to evalu?te theories rbout their 
develo-nent. Ixistir- theories —-^lied that results fro-i bilin^ualc ' 
would be' --.lalitati'/ely dif'^erert. There was rt^a^sun-ort for such 
predictions. ..'h?t occurred was a -Treater fr'tc-aenc-' of tha, sptne nis 
-a-^?reh&nsion- about the -eanin^s of re->ortir.r verbs thet t^.d 
obtained with -lonorlots. There was therefore a s-.all dif f ^rer.ce^ 



the overall n-.-^ber of co^.'rtr'j; 



|onG correct. The difference couli be' 



attributed- to differences in ;roirnal educaticn, nnce the erten 
Gre/jc usare, as i.nc icated' by r-estiormaire res-^lts, die not yredaci 
bilinrual perfor-nance- at all. / • 
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CHAfTER ONE 



_ The research described in this report represents a moX-tnlhe directico 

of ir»cluding other bnguoges than English in the enthusiasnu that followed \hb 
IVcholinguistics of the 1960's (cf, Bellin, 1975). The senior investigator attempted 
to test generql hypoti^ about language learning using Welsh {Bellin, 1976). White 
endoged fti this r6sear<3h P>e heard qf^^ 'interest of Mr. Notsopouios in PsychoJinguistics 
The contact; ?Qs a colleague from Theswioniki, vv4io was visiting Reading for a year. 
Mr . Notsopoulos was interested in a nun^r of aspects of PiycKolinguistics which led 
to two publications in the Annals of the Faculty of Philosophy, University of 
ThessalorOci. These were "Genesis andvDevelopment of Language and "Lar^uoge and 
Thought: Four Theoretical ond Experimental Approaches" (Notsopoulos, 1974 and 1975). 
Whaf^ two researchers hod in common was a concern tho> fheorierput forward as 
if they hod universal application shoulii be investigated using other languages than 
English. Theories about younger children seemed to be getfing such attention, but . 
not theories about older children. Mr. Natsopoolos was enabled to come to Reading 
by a Bfttish^Council grant in 1972. spent some time familiarizing himself with 
research methods and statistical techijiques which led to on experiment with Engli^ 
children <see Notsopoulos, 1976, ch. 2). This experiment Suggested that picture ' 
interpretation tasks followed by "diognostic" questioning were satisfactory for - - 
studying older children's comprehension. T^e experiment on bilingual fhildren described' 

in Chopter 3 of this report led to the application for api-oject ^feit, Ond then three ' 

' ■ ^' 

experiments were conducted, which ore described in Chapters 4, 5 arxl B of the report 
Natsopoulos (1976) discusses the theoretical implication's of the exper^nts eiJ^nsiiSTy . 
What was wonted in this fiixit report wu$ a record of the basic findings and procedures '* 
that both reseorchers could refer to in prbjeeted articles to be submitted for publication. 



The progress report covering the first six months of the pro'ject describes 
problems encoumtered after political changes in Greece^ but these were ^riry 
unusual circumstances. However, -wllllOuf tbq efforts qf the research assistant, the 
project could hove foundered then. An extension w^s mode necessary becouse of 
the delays. The role of the reseorch assistant^ was c^ntrof in jnany other woys. T>ie, 
research was concbcted from whhin the minority group involved, and this contit/sts 
with many attempts to investigate bilingualism^ Tiesting a minority group on the 
majority languoge is easily done, bvt it'can be reacted to as an intrusion by the 

* groups being investisofed. Reseorch with Iqwer status mihority grdljps than the or^e 
considered in this project is very important, if the widei issues, roised in Chapter 7 
of the report ore to be discussed in an informed woy. Wori^ng from within the 

^minority group Js an essential correctLve to the irr^ressions gained from sources like 
edufc»*iono{ psychologists and spcial welfare c^encies. EduoStiorKil p$ychologr$ts 
receive problem coses where factors like bilingixilisnT may only complicate a 
cofTvnunication problem rather than represent any strain on lemguoge acquisitkki 

i 

capacities. ^ 

The immediate future plans dF the reseorcJjers on this project conem wider ^ 
issues^nly indirectly. A/V?re information is needed aboyt the prockrction capabilities 
of children like the ones that have been^ tested on comprehfnsio^^ project. 
There ore plans for research w-ihe mastery of the morphology of the veibal system. 
This is on area where there -is a contrast bet\yeen English and Greek in the woy 
y^Bfial categories are represented.' A project on the verb^ system could leod to the 
cbnstrucfioQ of tests thot* might be of use with other languages. The choice of topic 
»• motivated by incidental findings in this project, an6 their ogreement with findings 
reported from the U.S.A. by Seaman (1972). 



To prepare the ground for a new project., the senior Investigator has invited 



Dr. Maria Tenezakis, a Senior Lecturer in Education at the Univer^ty of Kfecquarie 
in Australia, to spend s sabbatical year in Reading. Dr. tenezokis has worked with , 
b^nguol Greek children in Australia. On the way to Reading, she will speiKJ some 
months at the "Kendron Ekpedheftic'oA Melet'on" in Athens. Mr. Nkitsbpoulos 
should be in Greece at the some time, ond it is intended to arrange for the senior 
investigotor to give seminars. 

The senior investigator with Dr. S. Felix of Kiel, W. Germony, is organizing 
q session on reseorth method for a projected PsychQringuisti« meeiing in Salzbu/g, 
Austria, during 1977. There is correspondence going on with researchers on other" • 
languages who would be interested in morphology acquisition. Atony of these were 
itet ot the Third Intemationcl Child Looguoge Conference, held in London in 

^September, 1975. \ ' * 

' It is very importont to follow up the project described in this report now that 
valuable' contacts have been'mode with members of the Gres community in London. 

■'\ • / 



CHAPTER TWO , 

The study which influenced thl^research considerably was that by Carol- 
Chomsky 0969)i She found that children as old as ejght hod difficulty In 
coo^rehending const^ctlons withjhe verbs promise andgOsk, but not tell . [Her 
results were replicated by Kessel 0970), using a picture interpretation task which 
resenibled the one adopted for the project. Notsopoulos 0976) found thot testing 
some of the same constructions with dolls (like Carol Chom4iy)ond with pictures 
(like Kessel) produceS a non-significpnt trend favouring the superiority of the picture 
method. Tv/ice as mony children sucXeded with the picture method when foiling 
on the same construction witfe the dofis method, but the obtained frecjuencies were 
such as'to resurt in a nwn-significant trend. Because pictures were easy to cony 
around, and because of the trer>d, a picture interpretation task was adopted for the 
projecY. ^ - . 

The^data analysis in the project relied on developments in scaling theory 
associated with papers by Bart and Krus 0973) and Airosion et al.(]975). This hos 
the odvantoge of beinp a more general approach thqn the one used In previous 
st ucfies* Notsopoulos (1976) worked .through the data of previdbs investigations with 



these methods and shoved }x>w the ontolysis confirms the description of the results 

f 

* provided by the original investigators. However, tKe rttethodsgive more information 
•fhon the alterrwtives. Chomsky 0969) was moihly iriterested in whether the constructions 
she tested formed o Cuttman scale, ond her approach does not allow a description of 
difficulty relations where such a scale do3> not exist. The methods of onalysis ysed for 
this report show Guttman scales where they exist, but they also reveof other difficulty 
relqtions4>etween constructions. The opprooch is therefore superior in that it is more 
comprehensive. ■ - 



It 1$ importart^ to stress that the results of Uiis project may affect the 
interpretation of results m the English studies, but do not necessarily conflict 
with them. With one or two children who know Greek in Reading^ the equivalent 

r * 

English constructions weje tried out, and the children showed exactly the same ' 

behaviour as the English studies report. The investigators are quite sotisfied that- 

the bosic dota of others are trustworthy, although testing the same children in both 

« 

' languages was not considered a worthwhile procedure, sir>ce it rrtust look to the^bject 
being tested as if the experimenter cannoJ moke up his mind which languoge he is 
going to speak, * \ 

When the senior investigator gave a conference poper in Salzburg, August 1976, 
describing the "upside down" difficulty hierarchy reported in Chapter 4, a heated 
discussion ensued. However, ^^^^^^ Roeper of Harvard Univers^ reported that 
"he hod re-tested some of the relevant constructtcwis in the passive voic^. This was to 
en^re that .children y^n\ by the order of elements in the constructions. The behaviour 
he found accorded with v/hat would be expected if a syntactic basis /or respor>dir>g 
existed. The fact thot Grpek-spwking children do r>ot behove in this wOy adds 
interest to the test of bilinguals. 

The oqalysis of Chopter 6 of»this report relies oq thfe additive r>at\;fe of the chi 
iquore statistic. Ap alternative approach would be to test tfie fit of linear rr#odels for 
categorical data, using the data in Table 6.3. A statistician has been consulted about 
the dpplicability of this approoch, since it wojld indicate whether oge or bilir>guolIsm 
was a better p^redictor of sucfess. It is hoped to produce a paper on the topic for an 
oppropriate journal, provided that the difficulty relations between the constructions 
do not invalidate the procedure . The final report has concentrated on statistical 
treotment which gives a full description of the results, rather than-fhore elaborate treatmen 
since papers for publication will need to refer to the report for details of procedures, 
picturesond some ^results. * ' 



tSince jhe basic tosk jo% o picture iriterpretation task, and all irtervijews were 
fecorded in e.ntirety, it was necessary to have cassette reoorden and a plentiful 
supply of cassettes. Less money was spefit on cassettes than the senior investigator 
onticifxited because the" assistant was very energetic in trortscribing interviews. 
Less mortey on tape^ recorders was spent beqou^ the foctiities provided in the Lorxkxi 
schools werf better than expected. It ¥K3s thought likely thot recordings would ^ 
made with ambient noise, A stereo recorder v<is budgeted for, sir>ce listening to 
o stereo recordnig with he od phones con overconr>^ such problenp, Buha separate room^ 
was provided free of charge by the UL.E.A., although the prcjper charge Should 
hove been £4.50 an hour at the time of testing. 

There wos much gerierosity shown by those who took on work involved in 
'the project. The charges for the pictures were very reosorKibie, considering the 
nurr^r of hour^ of discussion ps well as drawing that were involved. Hospitality ^ 
shown^on the trips to Greece cut costs jcorwiderably. The whole project v^^is 
conducted at unreolistlcally Jo^^osfs, from the point of view of future budgetirig. 
Balar>ces were left in tt^e appropriate accounts, toecorxmrze in accordance with, 
ret^sts from^the Research Council. 



-"-Mvviiio, n A r J. L r< " J 

FfPm thcpoinf of view of strvctuorl cfifferences.betwcen English ond'Greek 
the following one appeared to be of importance for conducting experimpntj using 
Greek. ' ' - ^ ^ " '\ . 

Greek, unlike English, ho$ jro infinitive (Thompson 1967^ p. 18). If uses 
finite' deperKtent clauses wher^ English uses non^finite dependent. clauses, - , 
Consider the foitov/ing examples with the quivalept constructions in bolh 



lar^guoges assoclbted with the moin clause verbs osk (question) promise and tell : 

■ , ' • , ,"7 ' ~" . 

* *j6hn asked Mory what to feed the cat or John asked Mary what he should 

feed the cot,." For these two sentences - to use a clausei/scntence distinction in 

describing differences and similarities between the two Jong uoges - Greek uses only 

a finfta dependent douse to cover both the non-finite dependent clause (to feed ) 

and the finite dependent clause fne should feed)^y means of the particle no follov/cd 

by a finite dependent clause vefb^ (ta*isi , !feed*) : 

, ' . ^ ' O J'anni5.r*otise ti A/'eri ti na ta'isi ti gh*ata 

_ (art.) (John) t^rkec^) (art.) (//cry) (whof) (to) (feed)'(arh) (cat) 

John asked //ory v/hot to fe^d the cat 
or ' John dsked /v'^qry what should feed the cat. _ 

When English uses a non-finite dependent clause ^+ Infinitival verbf its sub|fixt is 

not denofedTobe correctly understood, the NPJ (John) must be selectedxis t^^ subject 

of the action described in the'rKXi-finite 6Q^r\A^n\ douse. The eojknvalent Greek 

. tenferKe poses the some problem^ NPl (J'onnis ) must also be assigned to the finite 

dependent clause verb as the subject of the action, 

ki English the sentence with a finite d^pQnden\ douse has the. second sub^ec^ 

shown in the surface stnjcture (the pfonjkfn he). - But Greek-indicates the subject but 

not its gender. So, the prohhrnjs^ ossIgnir)g the correct subject to the finite dependent 

clouse yerb exists as in \}ytco%e where English uses a non-flrtlte dependent clause 

(to + infinitivol verb). 



FigOTt^. 1 . $how$ syi^tic relations both for non-finite and finite dependent 
douses in the constructions with the verb ask (ask = question) In English. The some 
figure shows relations associated with the equivxjient verb in Greejc.. 



Figure 3^. 1 
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The mark in the top rfght-hond box indicoies that NPj Is the unstated subject of tKe 
dependent verb (V2). 



Sentences with the verbs promise and teU, using non-finite dependent clauses 
In Er^glish, correspond to Greek seances with the equivalent verbs followed by a 
finite dependent clause (na + the subjunctive). 

John promised Mary to study more. 
^ O J'onnls iposxj6thIk|e sti M'eri na melet'oi periss'otero 

.^rt.) (John) (promised)(prep.) (Mary) (to) (study) (more), 

John told Mary what to study , 

O J'onnls 'ipe sti M'eri ti no melet'isi 

(art.) (Johr>) (told) (prep.X/Aary) <wbat)l:to) (study). ^ 

In Ihe former example NPj (John) Is the subject ^the «on-finite (English) and firiite 
dependent clause verb (Greek), and in the bttef Nt>2 fWary)!* the sub|ect' In both 
bng^jo^es.* Figure 3.2 depicts syntactic relations in the equivoIeriT' sentences with . 
the verb promise in both languages and Figure 3.3 those where the verb Is lei I. 
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X . 


NP2 







Figure 3;3 
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X 




• 






X 





h Figure 3.3 thejpark In the lower right-hand b<»|jpdicate$ that y2 hos NP2 a$ ift 
subject ^In oil coies, the subject the main verb (VI > is NPl^ as is shown by the 
mork in the top left-hand box. • " - ^ 



• , ^ • yh)0\ manuals of Greek do not point out is o-^icte -effect of the use of a finite 
clause in Greek. Consider the following example : . - * . ^ 

I M'eri z'itise.op'tin Anrw f>a tin p'oi slr>em*a 
(art.) (A/ory) (requested) (prep^ (Anna) (to) (her) (toke)7movies) 
/■ Mary o^ked Anna to take her to the movies. 

The finite form of the verb (take) in the example has on edning (p'o-i) 

which indicates, among other things, the person and the number of4ts subject. In 

reported Speech, however, (qj^tli^given example) this results in ombiguous ^ntences 

put of context. The qmbiguify stems from two sources : Firsts their^lectlon of the 

. dependent cfouse verb (p'tfri) /narks 3rd person onfy and in reported speech could 

refer either to Mary or Anna as the ijbjcct. Thus, in Greek cither "Mary could take 

_ Anna to the movies'or *Xnna should take Mary to the movies* where in English only 



Anoa would JArthc jubject 6f the noo-flnite dependent clause,* Figure 3,4 represents 
thelwo possible interprctotioQs resulting in Greqk (verfta) ambiguity) and Rgure 3,5 
ihom the syntax ond meoning allowed only In English, 

■fi!9ure3.4 ■ ' F^re 3.5 
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Second, the pronoun t]n^ (her) appeorlngsn^ finite dependent clause (asjhe 

ewmple shows) could refer in reported speech either t^|NP] (Mary) or to NP2 (Anno) 

as the subject of the se'ntence (in the way shown in tronslotion), or to onother person 
ft 

not mentior>cd in the sentence. Ambiguous examples of pronominal reference occur In 
English : "Knowing that John hod won the race surprised Kim" where him refers td 
John ^r some^ne^else. The implied third person tin (her) coufd bcT the direct object 
of the finite dependent clause verb (p*oi =take) v/hen NPj or NP2 are the subjects. 
These ambiguities oris^ beco'usc anaphoric pronouns can refer bock to persons jor other 
noun phrases In other sentences which might form port of |he total discourse,, 
The following interpretations of who is to go to the movies ore possible : 

' • * - r 

. . NP| could take NP2 to the nwvles; * ^ ^ 

NP2 should take NP] to the movies; 
^ NP] could take NP3 (outside ihe sentence) to the movies; 
, •NP2 should take NP3 (outside the sentence) to the movies. 

Wiere NP3 is possible, the term "exophorid" refererice" may be inJrocJuced. 

' The possibiliHes without exophoric reference which ore ir>dicated in figure 3.4, ' 
oievery Important for the description of the verb in both longuoges. The possibilities 

Indicated in Figure 3.4 do not exist with verbs like osk, fdl and promise in English. 
~EngfIsh verbs can be classified according to^vhether the subject in o following dependent 

clause IS Identical to the moln clause subject or not, Tell» is o vcft> where the subject 



ERIC ' 



1/ cf a foljowing dependent douse h always different from the subject of VI (tiift m&in 

vei^. So tell can olwoys be osjocioted With Figure 3.5. Promise is a verb wtlch 

• . •* — ' 

... . ». 

. eon olwoys be associated wijh Figure 3.2 (identical with figure 3.1). fVilmer (1965, 
'^W) vses this formal thorocteri$ii/of English verbs in a classification of "coteootives" 

■ He olso netes that the fwntolly identifiable subcjosses, of which promise , ask and 

. ^ i . 

♦ell ore members, have common semaritic characteristics. They are dl reporting verbi 
or verfcs to 'do with piqnnipg. Longocre (19?e) follows Palmer in his classification of 
$uch v^fl^.." . • . ' , 

The fact thoTeTther the Figyre 3.2 relotionship or the Figwre 3.5 relationship, 
or evert t^e Figure 3.4 relationship is possible in Greek rules out subclasslficolion 
• occwding to formal criteria. except rot'o 'osk' belong too formal class^ given 

fhot they con be followed by no and fhe Subjunctive, but further subdassi Heat ion is no^ 
possible OS in English. , • 

Since the relationships that occur when promise is used ore relatively infrequent 

- - i_ , 

In English O^Tgure 3.2 relationships). Rose nboum (1968) has a speciol role to coses v/here 
the. second NP is g?i?en the jubject of the dependent clause verb. That isj 4n Figure 3.5, 

■ the second noun phrase g(5es witji the second verb. Both ore nearer to eoch other in the 
lenfence than is possTble when NPl goes with V2. Rose nboum proposes fw. syntax the 
■minimal distance principle" according to which, closeness of elements of the sentence 
Wnch ore in underlying 4tructure relationships is given a higher value than distance. 
Soconstfdclions with promise, according to the "minimal dis^nce principle", are 
more complex' than those with tell, since the unstated su^ects of the secor^ verb Js 

for from tbo^ v^. 

The^istence of verbal ambtgu'fy in Greek, where ejther NPl or NP2 could 
be fhe unstated subject of ibe deperfdent clause, rmJst raise doubts about the univerrolity 
c( ltoser>baum's principle* 



(conTd) 



|^!des ve/bal omblguity tj^re is th Greek anofhcr type of ambiguity, ncminal ; 

r^ . ■ / 

omt>iguity tcf . Chomsky 1957, Lyons 1968, Jacobs Rosenboum 1968), which works . 
in the some woy os nominol t}mt%uity in English. The sentence^ - 

to dh*oro tu J'anni 'iton pol'i or^eo 
^ (ort.) (gift) (art.) (John) (was)(very) (nice) ^ 



. could meon both in Greek ond in English The gift John gove to someone was very 
lilce" or "the gift'John was given O^y sojpeone) wos very nice." The ombiguity results 
lUien the nominal expression dh^ord (gift) is combined with the NP (Jolfc) clppeoring 
on the suffac^ structure of the senfence. Active meoning results in ossignirig^the NP 
(Jbhn) to the sentenoe as the subject, and possive meaning when the NP (JoKn) is octed 
upon by someone else implied (out of context) as the subject. Both rKxninal ambiguity 
ond verbal cmbigyity are coses cf unjierfying structure ambiguity. In both coses 
Milker the jneamng of the words chonges (as in lexical ambiguity) r>or the groupir^g 
of the words occording to the linguists wha distinguish deep ond surfoo^ structure. 
As bos already beert pointed put verbal ambiguity is a particular cboracteristic qf, 
Greek ond results from the uje of the finite deperxJent douse combir*ed with the .main ^ 
veib of the' sentence. ' - ^ . ' 



A pilot study on uhcter lying stojdurc omblguity (nominol ond verbot) mth 
l>ilingvois : . , ^ 

\ _ — . ;•: 

Results from developmental studies ore .conflicting as to whot extent children 
in the dgeVonge 6 to 12 (Kessel 1970) and as old as 15 (Shultz and Pilon 1973) 
could appreciate ambiguity (surface and underlying structure ambiginty). With the 
extra casf of uncferlyirig structure ambiguity occurring in. Greek (%erfaal amtiguity). 
It ¥(0$ thought important to test appreciation of thot kird of ornbiguity. The 
possibilities seemed more extensive thoh in the English studies. A pilot experiment 
K(0$ conducted usir>8 Greek speaking children in London. These children were 
T)ilingual^ so checking the results by testirg monoglof children in Greece was • 
envisoged. AiAost ideas o^t binngualism 4vbvld imply that there would b€ some 
differences in bilinguals. ' ^* 

Sub|ects • ■ 

The sample cortsFsted of 4S^bilinguotsrjhey were pupils at Saint Sc^ia • 
Scfvool, A/V3nfmouth ond Inverness Terrace, L^idon, where they attended courses 
in Greek, once a y/eek; orgoriized by the Greek Ministry of Education. The children 
come from homes where Greek was spoken. Their parents come from different parts of 
the Greek speaking world, but Greek-Cypriots vyere sll^tly better represented than 
ihe others. They fell into the following age groups : 



Girls 



1 . 



5,6,7+ 

6' 
' 10 
16 



Age groups 
8,9,10 + 

12 
17 



11,12,13 + 

6 

10 
16 
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UngvisHc constructions tested ; 

♦ - . 

The linguistic constructions tested were ^11 constructions which concerned 
Ofiibigulty. The type of ambiguity was underlying structure ambiguity of tHe nominal ♦ 
Ofid verbal, form^ 

Examples of nominal ambiguity included the sentences : 

-4. 

tu J'annI to dh'oro 'itan poPi or*eo 
(ort.) (John) (aru) (gift) (was) (very) (nice) 
the gift John gave someone was very nice? , . 
, the gift Johri was given (by somcorke) was very nice. 

vni \ ep'iskepsi tu thMu 'itan poPi efx'aristi s'imera 

(art.) (visiting) .{ort J (uffcle) (was) (very) (pleasant) (today) 
^ the uncle pleased sc^rteone visiting him 
0 Ihe uncle wcs pleased by someone's visit 

^ The comprehension problem for the children vsos to cfecide whether the ogeiff 

. ' . . . \ ■ 

for the action described in the ambiguous sentences v^s the fkxio phrase having 
genitive case ending (tu J'ann*I and th'f-u) ^ or, whether there was an unstoted sofejcct 
If the genitive was objective. The second aim wos to see if^^ bilinguals would olfov/ 
both possible meanings implied by the r^ocmnol ambiguou^^ntences. ^ 

The second pcrt.of the^ilot study concerned ^rba! arrJbiguity (uncterlying 
Structure qmbJguify). The main verbs v/hich introduced the verbal construction wef^ : 
2l|'o r *request'y prot'ino^ 'suggest, propose*, p'itho , 'persuade', simon'o, *cgree* 
orri ip'osxome , 'promise'. 

The kinds of constrvciion in which all four main verbs can'stand include : ' 

NPl + main verb + NP2 + na + V 4ub{ur)^tive. 
In oil these cases the main verb does not determine which NP from tlWrnoin clause 
y$A\\ be the dependent clause subject. The situation depicted ji^igure 3.4. 

Becouse the pronoun^ tu (his) tin^ .er) were included in the dependentent clause 
o reference to someone else; v/ho could come from the total discourse, was possible 
(i^tophorjc reference |. ' - * 



So more Jhon two possible meanings could be osslfhed to the constrvctic^ri. 
This kind of ambiguity occurred in the sentence y/Ith ^zMtlse 'osked^ requested*^ t 
coaming who should take whom Jo the pictures. There was one sentence with each 
floain verb in the main part the test/ but five other sentences wlth^each main v|rb 
were used in the preomble before the plct^ire selectlor^test. 

Moteriols 



V The idi wos a piotyre selection task. The pictures used In the study were 

like ihose. given in Appendix BTjut slightly bigger in size (9 x Ihinch coloured 

• . / ' ■ ' ^ 

drawings). There were seporafe pictures of the individual characters with consistent 

colouring. ' .* / ' 

An implied character v^as ^sp presented- with \he others ^mentioned in the 

sentence when ombigulty of exophoric reference's tested(^ • 

Each testing session was recorded with an FFT cassette recorder. 

o - ■ ' : • . 

fVocedures ' 
— — % 

the test was individual. It took place at ^K^omfortable^ well heated room 

of Saint Sophia School near to-tbe children's classrooms^ The child and experimenter 

^re seated side by side, facing arable v^re the test was administered. The testing 

period fasted about thirty. minutes for e»ch child, ft consisted of two ports. The first 

port included two measures of linguistic performance to€F>eck on the children's^ 

bilinguaiism. Eoch child had to comprehend a Greek story fn its entirety which wcHs^ 

presented to him orally. Then he hod to continue the story for two minutes, maintcinlr 

lelevonce to the events already describe. The Greek story was as follows : 

Miry got up late to day. It\was nine tf'cldbk when shtf 'got up.* 
Mother told her that she would be very late at school, f 
She dressed qulcj^ly; she drunk a glass of milk only and 
fon to the school . 



After comprehension of the story had been checked the child was asked 
to continue the story by giving what he thought Mary's activities could be ot. school. 
The answers were record ond the number of relevont sentence^'ond averoge sentence 
l^th wexe calculated • 

The basic aim of this test was to see whether' the chil^^Suld follow the 
communication ctemands of the experimental procedures, and whether comprehension ' 
end /iuency could be related to his performance in any way. 

The other test of secondory importar>ce wos a word-association test. The 
children were given the word '^school" and werfe asked to give, for one minute, 
as many words as they could think of after hearing this word. Their responses were 
recorded and the rwmber words given wos calculated. 



- The word-^ssoy3tion tadc hod the same aim as they comprehension and 
ccn^fet ion story task. 



The moin test 

The second part of the test, (the main test) itself consisted of two pa/ts. The 
first port was a preomble with oral presentation of rK)m^nal unambiguous anJ ambiguous 
constructions similor * those which constituted the main test, when nominal\rrJ>iguity 
was tested first. The purpose was to check upon the bilinguals' Greek competence by 
•parsing" the constructions informolly. \ ' - 

When verbal ombiguity was tested first, simifar verbol constn;ctions (unamblgucH^s 
ond ombiguous) to those which were to be tested were administered to the child. The 
purpose here was to have a "warm-up" discussion to find out if the children understood 
crucial lexical items like the moin verbs. Whether the test began with nominal or 
verbal constructions was varied unsystemafically. . 



Instnicttons 

* 

Tlie Instructions given to the child for the main test were similar to those 
described In detail In Chapter 6. The child v^s told that he or^she did Very well 
on the tests of secondory importonce; the level of comprehension indicated that 
he or she could follovi^ the experimental procedures, » ^ 

Then the child was told that he or she would plqy^ with coloured pictures 
listening to short stories. The tosk was to decide which picture or pictures could 
go with which story, and the children were asked to try their best. 

Biogrophical Information • 

After the child had finished wfth tF« main test wos asked to give information 
obout his own background and t^Textent to which he used Greek at-home with his 
parents, siblings and Greek friends. The purpose of this part of the interview was 
to explore pyssible correlation between the extent of usage of Greek and performance j 
In the tejt. A seven point rating scale for the extent of C^reek usoge was extracted 
jlnm this inforn^ation . The way rbtirtgs v/ere assigned, an<f the frequency of the 



kirxJs of response are shov^i in Tabl^ 3.2. 



Results , ?t 



Tofcle 3.3 shows how the interpretations assigned to the constructions change^ 

with the oae of the subjects^ Only the oldest subjects allowed a second possible 

meoning for constructions. The change with oge is mainly due to the onset of omblgiHty 

<tetection. Children who did not detect ambiguity seemed to have o mixture of 
."i - • 

preferences for one, or other of the adult interpretations that were possible. In Table 344^ 
the ossociation between detecting amblguify in verbal ond nominal constructions is shown. 



I . ^^^^ ■ 9? ■ 2_a2. 



TABLE 3.2 



RoHngs of the extenf of Greek usogc, based on cotcgories 
of response \o the biogrophicot questions ^ 



interoction v/ith Parents 

fbrents use ofi ^reek orxJ 
c)itldreaus^ll Greek 

Ibrents use oil Greek 
and so ck> children 

Porents use oil Greek* 
but children switch 

Parents use all Greek 
but children switch 

Events or^d'children 
switch longuoges 

Parents ond chllgfren 
switch longuoges 

Parents switch but 
children use only Er>glish 

Now only English 



Interoction with Peers 
Mostly ^w^k. 



LonQupge ^witchir)g 



Languoge switchir^ 



English is used with 
friends ord siblings 

Moinly English • 



Only^nglish 



English or sometimes 
$witchir>g 

Onl^ English 



Obtained overage 
In the sample : , 



RofTng 
7 



5 
4 



3 



Frequency 

n 



8 
0 

.12 
3 
6 
2 



4.17 Total: 49 



Standard deviation 



2.22 
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TABLE 3. '3 

Results for.rrtdividual constructions 



) 

Construction 


Inte rpretoti on 


Age grouf^ ^. 


Chi squofe for cssociotioo 

with oge {4 d.f.) 
(> 1 8. 4^ gives p<. 001} 


5,6,7 + 


8,9,10+ 


11,12,13+ 


To dh*oro fv J'onni 
(John's gfving) . 


^^bjective genitive 
Objective genitive 
Ambiguous 


la 

6 
0 


12 
3 

1 


X 

." >3 




I cp'tskepsi tu th'iu 
(Uncle's visiting) 

< 


Subjective* genitive 
Objective genitive ' ' 
Ambiguous • • 


* 

!1 
1 
0 


12 
3 
1 


0 

4 

• 12 


•26.5] 


Zit'o + no 
. .(request) 


NPl 
NP2 

Ambrgyovs 


9 

5 
0 


8 . 

5 

0 


6 
1 
9 


1 

. 20.16, 


Prof'ino 4- no 

^ (suggest) ^ 


NPl 
NP2 

• 

Ambiguous 


14 
2 
0 


12 
4 
0 


- 5 
0 

11 • * 


30.32 


P'itho + no . . 
(persuade) 


.NPl 

NP2 . ^ 
Ambiguous 


7 
6 
0 


10 
0 


0 • 

8 

8 


22.63 


Simf.on'o + no 
' (ogrfee) 


NPl 
NP2 

Ambiguous 


13 
2 

• 0, 


14 
2 
0 


5 
0 

• 11 V 


28.22 


^ Ip^osxofne + no 
(promise) 


NPl 
hiP2 

Ambiguous 


8 
8 

0 


° 7 
9 
0 


I 2 
/ ^3 

n 


28.75 



V/l)ere tbe numbers in the age groups vary, this iy becouse some re^ionses were bard to classify. 



What is meont by "portiol detection* is defection on o«e of the exomples end not the 

/ /.*/''' * ^ 

other* For consisfency^with verbol ambiguity, only the nxain verbs zit'o 'request' orxJ 
* sirofon/o *ogree' were considered, since there seemed to be problems in deciding 
whether the children really knew what the other verbs meant /The kind of association 
tn Toble is one- where detecting nornijjgj ambiguity is a prerequisite foiw detecting 
veHbal ambiguity. This trK:ohsistency in appreciating the some kind,^ ambigjvity, 
oonsfdering thot both nomlnol ar>d verbal ambiguity are cases of underlying structure 
ambigvfty/ runs counter to predictions from linguistics. Before considering further the 

_ implications of such an Inconsistency/ it wos decided to see if the results could* be 

c ^ * ' 

lef^cated with monoglots, using a more stondprdized procedure. 

Ar* oltem^tive way of looking at the data provided the results given in Toble 3.5. 

instead of Iookir)9 at individual constnjctions, the performance of individuol subjects 

%vas corwidered by counting the number ambiguity detections, and by using a 

difference score to see if there was a bios for on NP2 interpretation in verbof- 

^ - *- 

OorutrucTions. Such a bia> would be of interest in view of the results of Ertglish 

p^cholinguisfic studies. The difference betv^cn the number of NP2 interpretations 

ond NPl interpretations was calculated for each subject. If there vxas no preference 

tl»e differeFK^e would be rerO, it mustbe where ambiguity is detected. 

- Other meosures of linguistic performance w^ derived from the first port 

V 

of eoch Testing session where the children had ta^ow satisfactory compw^hension 
of o story before taking part in the experiment. Thej also cona^jleted the story themselves. 
Thc! meosures obtained from this part of the test are listed in thejcey to Table 3.5. 

h Table 3.5, it can be seen that there wos a very slight prefejgpnce for 
or^e Interpretation (NPl) over another, but there v^s no evidence for an overall 
synloctrc strategy among subjects who did not.defec^fflbiguity. This confirms 
the imi^ssfon to be gothered from Table_3.3. The n^an difference score was - \ .07 



^ ^ TABLE 3.4 

Relotion betv/een detecting ombiguity in verbol ond nomioot 

constaictions 



Verbal Constructions 



Nominal 
Construction^: 



Chi sc^re ^ dJ . = < p ^ .001 





Consisfent 
detection 


fbrtial 
detection 


Failure 
to detect 


• 


Consistent 
detection / 


/ 


c* 

4 




11 


Partial 
detection 


0 


• 


3 


4 


Foiluce 
to detect 


0 


0 


34 


34 




7 


.5 


37 


'49 aotal) 



TABLE 3.5 ♦ 
Pilot experiment with bflinguols - Correlofions betv/een meosures; 



Varrobl# :. 


^ 1. 


2. 




4. 


5. 


6. 


1. 


1.00 












2. 


.21 


1.00 










3. 


.71 


.17 


1.00 










N -.49 


.12 


.61 


1.00 








.17 


.32 


.36 


.36 


1. 00 




• 6, 


.47 


.13 


.43 


.34 


.10 


1.00 


7. 


.00 


.00 


.04 


.00 


.38 


.22 


8. 


.58 


,17 


.45 


• .47 


.25 


.85 


♦ 


. .00. 




.00 


-.17 


-.16 


.17 


Means : 


















-1.07 


' 8.81 


3.51 


2.70 


7.95 


Standard Deviations i 














2.47 


1.98 


. 2,5i 


2.67 


0.56 


8.26 



7. 8. 



9. 



7.95 4.04 6.02 . 4.17 



8.26 1.56 7.95 2.22 



il2 



Variable 1 : 
Variable 2 : 

variable 3 : 
Variable 4 : 
Voriable 5 : 

Variable 6 : 
Variable 7 : 
Variable 8 : 
Variable 9 : 



Key 



Number ambiguity defections (maximum = 7); 

Difference betvyeenvthe number of NP2 preferences and N PI 
preferences (+5 v/euld mean all NP2, -5 would moan all NPl 
and 0 vrtKild mean that there was no particular bias); 

Age in years; 

Number of vA)rds given as asscjciates to the word for "school"; 

Number of correct answers to the story comprehension questions 
^xlmum = 3)5- 

Nuntoer of sentences provided to complete the story; 
Avtefoge length of sentence (words) ih story completions; 
No^nber of relevant and correct sentences completing the story; 
Rotii^^of the e)0ef^ of Greek usoge. 



ond It did not correlate with oge, so it could not be higher in the younger dge 

t 

Whot is most remarkable in Table 3.5 is the cJear lock of corre lotion between 
the roting of Greek usag? and cteing wel hot detecting amWguity^ or even other 
feneosurj^s of ^rformancep Children clearly do show differences^ but it all deperwis on 
age, OS can be seen from the correlations in the third coluinh of the correlation matrix, 
it op^Sears that the longer these children use the lar^uoge the tetter they become, : 
Indepeixtently cf the circumstances of usoge. They oil receive the schooiir^ on 
Saturday fnornings, of course, ond may be this keeps up the knowledge of Greek in ' 
spite of sometimes unfavourable homJ^ircumstances. 

In later studies, the.variety of constructions used meant that qiXJntitative 
opproaches to the data were abandoned in fav^r of qualitotive ones. This was no 
cfisadvantoge, since tbe total number oC^mbiguity ctetections correlated very highly ^ 



¥<tfh age, but, at the some time, the associations in Table 3.3 were very strong for 
Indivickiol constructions. 

The high score, ,with the low variance, for the answers to the comprehension 
quest ion^variable 5) is becouse th.ot part of the testNjis used a$ o screening 
procedure to ensure that the chijdre^tested were bilir^ual. 

I " Further investigation of ambiguity cp pre elation 
.W- » — : ■ 

The woy the bilinguals foi led to undentond the meanirigsof reporting verbs 
could hove led \C underestimating their appreciation of ambiguity. It wos later found 
out that ombiQuity was not detected earlier, even when familiar main verbs were used. 
But a test monoglots v^as neecfecipnd also a selection cf vocobulory v/hlch would be 
within children's capo bilities. Verbs like pMtho (pcrscad^ ond prot'jno (suggest) 



fedfnAd t6o unfaminor. Further testing relied on the most frequent reporting verbs 
like rot'o •a$k question* ond Peg ho 'tell^ soy\^ - ^ ^ 

: The pilot crxperiment foreshadovved later dfscovcrles in failing to indicate 
.Aof the jfoungest children relied on f>rimitive jynfactic strategies. Syntoctic strategies 
wouW nj^t produce the results of Table 3.3. However^ the procedures needed some 
* dOfKkirjjzatipn, oll^hough on Informal plctur^xifiteq tasks was |uc^d 

satisfocfof/. . 

' \ ' * 

. \ What warve^ clear was the psycholinguistic relevance of the linguistic 

differences between English and Greek. Even though claims for a " universal" 

^mtactic f^inclple (Rosenbaum 1968) had been made on the basis of what hof^ns In 

Ef^glish verbal const njctions, important differences existed in the syntax of Greek. 
' . y ... 
^The existence of such differences would make it unlikely that Greek chi/dren would 

behave as Erglish studies might lead the investigator, to expert. Even bilingual 

children showed on^sence of primitive syntactic strot^ies in ^ite of the behaviour 

of children of the some age in English studies. 



/. 



• CHAPTER FOUR » 

Among the kinds.of constructions tested on English specking children over 

the oge'cf five (see fblermo and Molfese, 1972) only a few cas^s involve ombi^it/ 

appreciation. For example, underlying structure ambiguity is involved in sentences 

like "Visiting>vncle con be nice". In this cose, nominal ambiguity is involved. 

But since many verbal constructions ore ombiguous in Greek, when the corresponding 

English constructions are unambiguous, it beotime necessary to firxl out whot Greek 

monoglot children would do, and what to moke of responses when ambiguity was not 

detected* Sincecombiguity is so pervasive, it wos questiorKible whether children 

♦ 

woi/ld employ syntactic strategies in responding to a picture interpretation task, 
insteod of responding in a woy that took account oiF semantic differences. Investigators ' 
like drol Chomsky (1969) think entirely in temis of syntax, even when deolir^ with 
constructions. with verbs like promise^ One group of theorists about semantics, theorists 
who invoke the speakers' intentions (cf . Q)omsky, 1976, pp. 64 ff.), might prefer to 
re-interpret her results in semantic terms. Gsrol Chomsky fourxi that constructions with 
promi« were difficult, and even more difficult were corutructlons with qsk like 
■Ask Mory what to do". Following Austin (1962) and Seorle, (1969) all her'constcucfions 
ore assertions, but they ore assertions obout other kirxls erf speech acts. Her promise 
constructions >i^re reports of "conrvnissives", in Austin's terminology, and the difficult ask 
constr\K:tion ^s a report of a speech act whereby one person consulted another. More 
commonly ask is used in reporting requests for information. May be her results could be 
re-iQterpreted by saying that difficulty depervied on the kind of speech oct which the 
comtruction reported. Since this is a re-interpretation of her data, testing corresportding 
constructioru in Greek could indicate v^ich way of interpreting comprehension 
difficulties was superi^. So on experiment was conducted with unambiguous 
constructions equivalent to those tested in English, but with the majority of constructions 
beifiQ ombiguous in corrformity with o^structurp^ difference between English ond Greek. 



D. * . Method ^ 

The English investigations which prompted the questions about ambiguity 
oppreciotion in Greek all *sed c^irly limited number of sentences because obtaining 
'ii4>iects presented no special ^iroJflem. However, this investigation hod to rely on a test 
witfi o range of consto^ctions since going back to the subjects witfi furtWr iterm to test 
¥^s not a realistic strategy. This approach bad on advantage over doirg,many small 
experiments, in that it gave more information about the relations betv^een difficult I 
constructions. 

Subjects • ~ 

c 

The sixty children tested on a varieVy of Greek arhbiguous constructions were ^ 
pupils at the experimental school in ThessaJoniki, which is attached to the Educatk>n 
and Psychology department of Thessaloniki University. The school population is 
lecnjited so OS to be a cross-secHon as r^pds family socio-economic status. Ten 
children were selected at random from six school classes as shown below : 

AAean Age ^ 
6;8 7;6 8;7 9;6 10;5 12;3 N 
Ssa: Boys 5 5 5 5* 5 10 35 



Girls 5 5 555 OK 

60 

It Yta's not possible to get equal numbers of boys and girls in all age gr^ps, but only 
the oldest children (students pf secondary education) ore on exception. ^The ll+.oge 
lange wos on^ted because testing i^i a pilot experiment sug'gested thot your^er children 

would be very resistant to ambiguity detection. It wos theigfore decided to expand the 

. • \ 

oge longe at the older end. ' " ' \ 



Linguistic Constaictions Tested ; 

Greek Kas ambiguous constnjctions with nominal expressions which ore very " 
iamftor 15 whpt clfri hoppen in English. Ambiguity can arise if sentences contain 
dnrtved nomrnols^or nominoi expressions with genitives. The first part of the test 
consisted of three sentences which were ambiguous because, of the way they incorporated 
such nominal expressions. ' ^ * ^ 

Ambiguous nominoi expressions . A derived nomino! like kinijit'o 'chaslng|^ / 
can give rise to ambiguity like an*English literal tronslation for senter^ce 1 - •^Chasing 
tired John*. The second sentence contcined a noun with a genitive case ending and 
with its definite article in the genitive case. The genitive could be token as a 
$ub|ective or objective genitive, like the modifier of the hunters in the well kr>own 

English example the shooting of the hunters. A third sentence use'd to test the 

# 

, ^ ^ 

oppreciotron of /K>minal ambiguity tbntairked the noun episk'epsis Visiting', which . 

is in a derivatiorwl relationship with the verb form 'to visit''. The noun occurred in 

a periphrastic expression v^ich allowed tvA) interpretations - one on which the subject 

of the sentence mode visits, ar>d or>e on ^ich he received visits. The free translatiofu 

given irrAppendipc A indicate the possible interpretations. Apper>dix A contains all the 

sentences used in the whole study. They are numbered from 1 to 78. Th6 first 39 were 

used in the test of arri>iguity appreciation. Where there is more than oo* interpretation 

of an ambiguous sentence, a translation corresponding to eoch inr^pretotion is given. 

^Tionslotions ore Iabej||jJ v/ith lower ca^ letters, starting with "a". Unambiguous 

sentences have t^ir translation lettered, becouse Appendix A serves as a guide to 

Apperdix B. ApperxJix 6 contains the pictures presented along with the sentences. 

The numbers and letters on the pictures correspond with the numbers ar>d letters in 

ApperxJix A. Fw example, the sentence number ^ hos two interpretations rejxesented 

by the trpnslotions 2a ond 2b. The correct pictures in Appendix B for that sentence ore 

M)eIled2oond2b. 



- Ambiguous verfafal expressions . Most of the test copcerned ambiguous 
verbal expresssions- The general class of verb used was the class correspondin 
to the kind of verb that has been tested tn Er>gUsh. Besides having the formal 
distlrrguishlng chorocteristic of being followed by a to^-infrjrtitive construction^ 
Er^lish verbs like osk^ promise a nd tell have much in common semantical!/. 

* 

palmer 0^74) points out that verbs typically used withjhe to^infinitive construction 
are futurity verbs, that is^ verbs concerning ptaming, and also reporting verbs. It 
Is therefore easy to select the Greek counterports apart from the translation equivalents 
of osky promise and telL It was thought important to include common ^rbs of the $ame 
cbss like simfon'o 'agree'. The verbs selected for testir)g were Peg ho 'say, tell% 
rot'o 'ask, question', zit'o 'ask, request an oction', simfon'o 'agree' and ip'oy<^me 
•promise*. 

The verbs with more inherent lexical conterK^iike zit'o 'ask, request an action' 
have more restrictions on the variety of constructions in which they con oppeof « Zit'o , 
simfon'o 'agree' and ip|osxome 'promise' are conwonly followed by a dependent clause, 
which begins with the particle noV af>d has a subjunctive verb form, the most stereo- 
typed of these verbs, I'egho , 'say, tell' can appear with the following deperKtent • 
clauses : 



i' 

» 



D?. ^subjunctive; 

. conjunctive + na + V^jy^ctive; V 

i 

cofHonctiVe + thoi_ + V f^^^ j^j^^,;^. 
conjunctive +. V p^^j i^i^otiye. 

The term "conjunctive" is taken from Hornby (1974) to refer to forms like ti 'whot', 
p*oso 'how much' and other forrns which con occur as interrogotives in direct speech. 



When these main verbs appear in the variousxonstructions, a larg^ number ^ 
of inferpretaHom are conceivqble, but not all of them are regarded a$ possible by 
Mtive speokcrs. To ensure reliQbiiTty,~it y^s decided toxxse a procedure like the 
«ie used for testing the children. Twenty two rwtive speaking adults gave their 
Interpre tat ions Hjf each sentence used in tfe Wst^ considering the pictures which 
n^em fn prepawtion for u^e with the children^ Other 5iMitefK;es obout which the 
odults did not ogree were excluded from the materials. Twelve of the odults consulted 
^re Greeks studying in England, and ten were residents of Thessaloniki. 

Alter obtaining the odult's judgements, there were thirteen con$taiCtior» 
consisting a main verb introducing a dependent clause. The thirteen differed, ^ 
either according to which main verb was used, or according to which kind of dependent 
cicH;se, or because of the kind of interpretation that was possible. The first part of, the 
test concerned nomirwl amBTguIty. The other parts of the test are divided according to 
which moin verb is concerned. Amorg the verbal constructions there was one or more 
unonilguous sentence along with the ambiguous ones. 

fart II. The second part^Mbe4est concerned constructions possible with 
reit'o 'ask, question'. The cohstructlon labelled ROT'O A is 

KiPl + r'otise 'asked' + NP2 + conjunctive + na + Vjybjynctlve. 
'Ahhough fot'o is normally the word for requesting informatior\ when it stands in the 
RpfO A constnjction such on interpretation is ruled out.^TJw adult ^nti is to allo^ 
only one interpretaKon on which the main clause subject (NPl) asks the hearer for 
odvfce. Thfs is clear in the translations. For example, the translation of 'sentence^4 
has the moln douse subject asking "what fruit to buy". So the subject erf the dependent 
clause is identical with that of the main clause. The speoker (NP'l) consults the. hearer 
(NP2). ROT'O A will be referred to as ROT'O A (consulting). The construction 
L'EGHO A (advising) could be the construction reporting a response to a ROT'O A 
•entence . ' ^ ' j — ^ 



The first arribiguow constA^ctlon In Port II of the test is ROT'O B : 

. NPl + r'otise 'asked" + NP2 + conjonctive + V p^j, ,^^5^ 
Accocdh^ to the adult norm, sentences with this construction can hove NP 



as 



subject of the deperxJenhclouSB. ; In this cqje the request is for informatjon ab^out the 
\ie<ver*$ pojJ action. The const rue tfon con be referred to as ROT'O B (requesting a 
leport). If the firrf person mentioned in the sentence asked the hearer the question, 
he seems to wont the hearer ta^mogine or* guess whot he (the speaker) did. The 
question does nof seem to arise out of lock of knowledge, but seems to be a request for a 
display of krwwiedge by the hearer. This interpretation can be compared with L'EGHO ^ 
where the hearer. seems to be getting information about himself, or receiving a display 
of knowledge, ratf^r tfon receiving inforniatjon. 

The other ambiguous construction in Part II is ROT*0 C : 

NPl + r'otise 'asked* + NP2 + conjunctive + tha + "^f^^^ 
When NPl is selected as subject of both clauses, tl^ intcrf^etation is that the speaker 
osked for advice, as with ROT'O A (consulting). If NP2 is the subject of the dependent 
douse, the ^eoker wantfed to knov about the hearer's intentions. SenterK^s 4 to 12 

0 

constitute Pbrt II of the test. - ^ 

. Port III . The third part of the test consisted of sentences 13 to 24. The main 
verb was always 'ipe 'told'. L'EGHO A* was the construction : 

NPJ + 'jj^'told' + *NP2 + c-onjunctive^jh no + ufb\\jrK\'iye. 
Only one interpretation is possible. The speaker recommended a course of taction for 
the hearer, l^y be he hod been .consulted with o question as would be reported with 
■ROT'O A (consulting). This L'EGHO construction can be referred to as L'EGHO A 
(odvising). 



35 



L'EGilO B' was the construction 

- NPl + ']£e 'told' + NP5 + conjunctive + Vpojf tense. \ 
L*EGH0 B is ombiguous. ff NPJ is subject of both clauses, the speaker descried 
hisown octlons. ^ NP2 is subject of the de^^itSent clause the ^jeolcer guessed 
wKat the hearer did, or remincted him of what he did. L'EGHO B will be referred 
toosL'EGHO B (reporting) and UEGHO 6, (displaying knowle^^ L'EGHQ C 
the condfuction 

NPl " Wpe 'told' + NP2.+ conjunctive ^ ^ UXsix^. 
This construction is olso ambiguous, ^th the same subject for both douses, the 
speoker stated his intention to do what is descrio^d in the dependent clause. His • 

- - \ • 

utteronce could have^been a response^ a question reported by ROT'O C (asking about 
intentions). With NP2 as subject the dependent clause, the hearer is the recipient 
of a suggestion or advice. L'EGHO C can be referred to as L'EGHO C (expressing 
Intentions) or L* EG HO C (advisir^). 

The bst constructioffJn Portlll is L'EGHO D 

X 

NPl +.'jee'fold' + NP2 + na + V ^j^^,;^ 

VAien NP2 is subject of the dependent cbuse, this construction is the or>e for a simple 
cflrective. It reports an imperative utterance, or moy be a request for action worded 
lotpe other woy. But according to adult nonms NPl can be the subject ^ the dependent 
^ ckiuse as well as the main clause. On this interpretation the speaker requested to be 
allowed to do what is described in the dependent clause. This is L'EGHO D (obtairyrg 
consent) and L'EGHO D (directive) will b? the other interpretation. "Petitioning" 
would be too strong os a label, but the sense is slightly different from that of a sirr.ple 
request. ' y' 



— fort IV . Part fV of the test concerned the verbs zit'o 'ask, request an action' 

and siirfon'b 'agree'. With both these verbs the dependent clause was one with na + 

a sd>iunctive verb form. What was special about ^art IV of the test was the way qdult 

Interpretotions would allow reference to unmentioned participonts in whatever | 

conversations or interactions were reported. This meant that for ZIT'Q and SM/FON'O 

' - ^ : . ! 

one sentence hod fcxjr possible interpretations. _ 

The comtruction ZIT'O wos^iven the same interpretations by the-oduJts as 
L'EGHO D - either "obtaining consent'' (the spedcer asking if he or she may do j 



somthirg), or /'requesting an action*! What happens with Sentence 27, which Jias more : 
than two interpretations is due to the presence of the pronominal form tin 'hef^» in the< 
dependent clause . Tf^ prc^oun may be anaphoric (refeiying to someone who was in 
the interoction described but not a speaker or specific addressee). AA;lts have to 
Iroogine a specific context in order to take advantage of the referential ambiguity^ | 
but for the children, a picture of a third character was presented along with the \ 
pictures for the interpretation of-the sentence-. The translations 27c ond 27d irr 
Appendix A name this third character, who\vos ovailable if the exophoric interpretations 
would be entertained. Tbe referential arT±)iguity dcs5s not affect whether the interpretation 

i 

Is "requesting on action" or "obtaining consent". . c 1 



^.SIMFON'O oJlov/s interpre^tions where any kind of ogre^nt is involved. \ 
The first perion agrees or ur^iertakes to do something, or, altemtively he can consent [ 
to on agreement whereby the hearer (NP?Trr/3y do something. For this cwistruction * 
reference can be made to SIMFON'O giving an undertaking) and SI/v\FON'0 (consenting). 

In sentence 30, there NM3^f^rentJaI ambiguity as w^II ps the ambiguity |^ 
Ofising from the marking of categories in the verb form. The moscuin^ genitive pronoun 
tu OJn refer outside the sentence making possible tbe translations 30c and 30 d, given 
the presentation of three characters. J> 



FartV. The fifth ond last port of the test concerned ip'osxome 'promise'* 
As wiih ZTt'o ond simfon'o , the dependent douse began with no and hod o subjunctive 
veib form. IPOSXOME C vwos the constwction which allowed two interf>retatioris, 
,lhc general cose. If the speaker (NPl ) is subject of the dependent douses, then o 
promise is reported as in English. The speaker gives on undertaking thot he will do the 
octlon of the dependent ckause. But the other interpretation which works for sentenws 
37, 38, and 39 has NP2 as the subject of the dependent douse. Besides promising to 
do $ometfi)ng, the promise con be to let the hearer (hrp2)^ what is described in the 
dependent douse.. So IP'OSXOME Gcan be IP'OSXOME C (giving on undertaking) 
or IP'OSXOME C guaranteeing consent). 

By changing the content the dependent douse, sentences con be produced 
which. are not ambiguous. This Ts how the three sentences of IP'OSXOMc A were 
produced, so that IP'OSXOME A (giving an undertdcing) is the only possibility. 
(Vomises to help mother are more likely to be good resolutions than guorontees of 
. consent.' Thus it llkev/ise it is possible to have sentences where only the guoronteeing 
6f consent is the adult Interpreta»k!Tf:This happens with IR^OS^ME 6 (guaranteeing 
consent). 

For the five parts of the test, all sentences were composed of only eight or 
nlr»e words. An attempt was made to keep vocabulary and the kind of situation 
described as familiar to children as possible. TKe different ports of the test were 
odminislered in two testing sessions, or (in the cose of some young subjects v/ho shoved 
weoriness) in three sessions. 

The surmKsry labels fpr the adult interpre tot ions of the constructions are 
" ^ibbreviotions of paraphrases of the way the adults'describerf ^ meanings. The 
Riiwnorylobels are given in Table 4.1. Table 4.2 gives the poraphrases. forfujl 
detaiU of eoch constaiction it is necessary to consofhAppenSix A witj^^ppendix B. 



TABLE 4.1 



AduTt hterpretotlons of the Linguistic Constnjcttons Tested 



Construction 



Dependent Clouse 



ROT'O A , 
ROT'O B 

ROT'O C 

L'EGHO A 
L'EGHO B 

L'EGHO C 
L'EGHO D 

ZIT'O - 

SIMFON'O 

-irOSXOME A 

irOSXOME B 

jrOSXOME C 



Subject ossigned by Actults 

NPl (Speaker or NP2 (Hearer 
^ Addresser or (dddressee)' 



conj. + na V^^^j^j^ Consulting ^ 

^^i* ^ ^ past Testing knowl^Jge 

conj. + tha + V fyj^ Consulting 

conj . -I- na + V ^ 



Requesting a 
report 

Asking obout 
Intentions^ . 

Advising- 

Displaying 
krK>wledge 



conj. -I- tho ->-Vf.4, 



Expressing intentions * Advisirig 



Obtaining consent 
Obtainlf^ consent' 



Requestir)g on 
action 

Requesting an 
oction 



Oivir>g on undertaking Consenting 

Oiving on undertaking ' - 

Guaranteeing 
consent 

Giving on undertokir^g Guaranteeing 

consent 



' iXm 4.2 

Interj^tQtions of the constructions assigned by odults 



DEPENDENT .CLAUSE ^ 


\ 


MAIN VERB 


. Construction 


Subject 


L'EGHO 

* 


ROT'O 


zrr*p 


SIMFpN'O 


IPOSXOME 


wwnivnwiivc • nu . 

+ subjunctive 


. . NPl 




osk for advice, a 
suggestion, a 
recommendotion A 


- 






NP2 


advise, recommend, 
. suggest on action 
for NP2 A 










Coniiinctive + tno 
+ future indicative 


NPi , 


state an intention 

c 


ask for advice,.- ^ 
for a suggestion \ 




• 


- 


NP2, 


odvice, recommend, 
suggest an action 
forNP2 C 


^sk foe information 
about a future 
action" ^ C 








Conjunctive + 
past indicative 

/ 




^descrihe hhs own 
05>k5n 


ask NP2 to guess 
or imagine what 
NPli did > B 








'NP2 


guess or remind of * 
9nd action performed 

Oy INTZ 


ask l^r informotion, 
ffeport about NP2*s. 
action B 




^ 4 


* 


^nojf^^^ nc ttve 

1 . 


NPl 

• 


request permission 
or consent D 




request permission 
or consent ^ 


agree to carry 
^out on action 


praise to carry 
out ah action AC 


NP2 


request, order an 
action 




request, order ^ 
and action 


STagree to NP2 
enjoying what 
the ogreement 
includes 


promise enjoy- 
ment of a privil- 
ege, grant per- 
mission or favouc. 
' I BC 



MHerials 

In testing the linguistic constructions, presentation was oral, and the whole . 
testily session wos recorded using on IT^jCossette recorder. The basic task was o 
picture selection tadc. All the pictures used in the whoVstvdy are given in 
Appendix B. The pictures in the Appendix are photographed from original line 
drovangv: In presentation, colours. were used to make individual characten 
( J'oiwis etc.) easily identifiable. There were six seU of , coloured drawings with the 
^iinensions 85 by lOj inches. There wo^ picture which corresponded with eoch 

oduit interpretation of a sentence, and alwoys the same nuirier of distroctors^s 

* ~ . '1 ^ 

correct pictures. So for ambiguous sentences with the inte/pretotions, there were 
Tour pictures, tWo of them being correct. In Appendix B the top left capital letter 
on each drawing ( C or W ) indicates whether the picture is a correct choice . 
or wrong, ([he pictures used in the test did not have any such marks on them). 

Besides tlm pictures accompanying sentences^ there were pictures cf the ^ 
individi^ characters on their own. The colours were Consistent throughout the sets 
' of pictures, and the picture of the individuol characters reduced the burden of the 
names os much as possible, since they were given on the individual pictures. 

The distractor pictures f6r unambiguous sentences were pictures of the wrong 
charocter performing the same action as the choracter of the correct picture. 

For arrAiguous sentences distractor pictures had the some characlen^ho^ 
with similar accompaniments, as in the correct pictures but noactio^T^ being 

performed. * * 

The pictures were the materials for the mai^est, but ih warm-up discussions 

coloured pens, coloured counters, pencils, marbles ond two toy ctowns were used to 
check compreliension of the verbal concepts. 



iVoc cd uwts 

The, ctjjldren v»ere tested individually in a small room, seoted next to the 
experimenter at o table. The test vwas divided into two sessions which took place 
,00 different days. Five young subjects who showed weariness hod the test administered 

over three sessions. * ' . 

- One of the sessions begm» with a "warm-up" discussion of ambiguous nominal 

expressions to alert the^ild fo what would happen. Jhis lasted from four to five 

minutes! Then fcrts I, II and III of the test were administered. The other session beggn 
"%rfth o warm-up discussion of th^ ogrecment concept to ensure that importaitt feotures 

were comprehended.. ThenPart IV of the test was odministered. A further' worm-up 

discussion of promising come before odministration of Pbrt V.the last pa^, of the test. 

The warm-up discussions of ogreemenfand promising each lasted three to four minutes. 

In the main parts of the test, obout one and a half minutes were spent on each sentence* 
' although \]mfii^>»as nof strict . k)th^ testing sessTSm-ksted obout half on hour. 

Within eoch oge group, half of the children received Parts iV and V of the test 

in their first fating session, and the other half of the children bc^Pi^^ith/Ptarts I, 

llond llf. V - . 

Worm-Up discussion of nominol expressions. The v^rm-up discussion of 

nominoi expressions^s on entlrefy ve#BaI offalr. The course the interview con 



be indfcoted as follows : 



' EXPERIMENTER --j. , CHILD 

I so/ to you "John a|ways remembered hrs 
fother's advice*/ what do you understand? 
What does "his father's advice" mean? 

• • • 

f you hear the following sentence: "Cleaning 
the house was a very easy job for Helen", 
whatdidHelefido? 



EXPERtfittmER CHILD 

• V I say to you : ■Kostos/Helen always hod in ^ 
mnd tbelove of kWflaQtf>er"^ what does it meon? 
Who loved wbom?^ ^ - 



Joroe children are playing in the sthool yard. 
John and Peter started fighting. Now, if you 
hear the $enter>ce, "John's punching was very 
hard", whot do you imderstand? Who punched 
¥fhom? 



f I soy^o you the sentence, "The car's 
movement ^s very fast", what do you think of? 



f you hear the following sentence, •The bird's 
flight wos very low", what does it meon to you? 
Wttot did the birds do? 



• I • 



It must be said tfwt the nominal expressions in Greek,, which are very conrvnooly 
used in everyday speech ond conversations seem much more rwtural than their free or 
literal tronsbtlons in English. Some of the Engli^ investigotions of r>ominal expressicwis 
hove tended to use rather unnoturol sentences. Which proper noun oppeared in o sentence 
'(Kbstos or Helerf) depended on the child's sex, ond the order in which quesUons were 
oslced varied considerably also. 



Wbrm-up discussion before SlA^fON'O 'ogree^ The course of the interview, 
In'which grasp of essentlol feotures of ogreeing was checked, con be indicoted b$ 
follows 

EXPERfMENTER CHILD • 

Suppose your brother/sister tells you to 
httlp him/4ier with homework, ond you ogree. 
Whot would you soy to hinr/her? What would 
you do? 



' Suppose you ogree with a Friend of yours to 
•ploy Hjgether. What v/ould you say to him/her?- 
Wwt would you do? 



EXPERIMENTER CHILD 

Tvw toy clovons ore presented. gild identifies 

- the toys. 

Here you na<« got two clowns. (E.adopts child's 
terminology )'. Suppose you ogree 4o let me fake 
one. What would you soy? What would you do? 

• • • - 

Coloured pens ore given to the child* 

You hove got all these peris. SupjKDse you ogreed 
tfxit t may hove tv^. V/hat do you soy? What would 
you do? 

Why did you give me the toy clowns? 



Wtiy did you give me tne toy ciowns f 
VWiy did you let me hove the coloured pens? 



The aim in this discussion was to check whether the children realised that ogreement 
was mutually binding, and to check that they realized that a party to a^ agreement 
could be letting someone else -do something, as well as undertaking to do something 
for him or herself , 

.1 

WbiTTiTup discussion before IP'OSXOM^ 'promise' > The course of the interview 
checking th/children's notion of promising can be indicated as foMov^' : 

EXPERIMENUR CHILD 

Suppose you study hard, or if you ore a 
good boy/girl and your father promises 
4o buy you a new bicycle/dress. Con 
' you tell me what you understand by this? 



How do you promise your mother to be good 
ot school ? 



EXPERIMENTER CHILD 

Coloured pens, counters^ pencils orKl morbtes 

• are presented on the toble . J 
^ ' CWId identifies 



the objects . 



Here yoo have got a bt of coloured pens 
and pencils. Suppose you promise to let 
metdcesome. How would you soy H>at? "^ 



Why did you give me the coloured counters 
and nwrbles? Why did I get the pens and 
pencils? 



The oira in this interview was to check whether the children thought thot soajeone 

/ 

who mokes a promise must either do something, or let another person do somethirig, 
Ir, accordance with the promise. cK,Ur.n f.rf^rHe4 s^Uf-a-'r.'Uj .n WtW 
The moin test procedure . The parts of the main test each hod the some xro'xxx 
verb, .eg I'egho 'say, tell', while the dependent clause construction voried. WUhin 
each port of the test, the sentences were presented in a random order, regordless of 
the kind of dependent^use,^ ^ith the restriction that no more than two sentenws 
with the same4cind of dependent clause could follow each other. The course of the 
Interview for each sentence can be indicated as follows :- 

EXPERIMENTER CHILD 



After worm-up discussion where oppropffote : 

You did very well . Now yoo ore going to ploy 
onothergome, listening to some short stories 
orid looking ot some lovely coloured pictures . 
But first lode at these tviro pictures. 

E. presents pictures of individuol chorocters 

to be osk'e d obout^ plocir>g them to the left ^ . 

of the child, . ^. 

I am going to tell you some stories/sentences/ 
one at o time, about these children. You will 

see them acting ocfcording to the story you ore, ^. 
going to hoor. Now look carefully ot these 

pictures. 



EXPERIMENTER 

Et presents correct picture/pictures ond the 
distroctor/dlstroctors in front of the chi'ld'^ 
keeping the individOoi cFxarocter pictures tn 
view . 

Do you recognize these characters? They ore 
the same as the ones here on your left* Hove 
^coreful Iqok ot them* ^ 



E, delivers sentence orally^ avoiding biased 
emphosts ^ 

Yoti murf choose Ije twee n these pictures which 
picture/pictures you thinK tells the story or 
goes with the story you have |ust heard* What 
wos the story you heard? Can you repeat it? 



CHILD 



Oilld scons pictures 
for^4^ - 15 seconds^ 



Child.heors senferKe 
till reception is sctis* 
factory. Then chooses^ 
picture (s) 



*'Diogre>stic" questions : 

Who asked v/hom? What did X ask Y? Who did 
that? How did X a^ Y? Suppose y^ are X^ how 
would you.osk Y? Oppose you are Y^ how would 
you ask X to do that? 



The term ^sentence** wa^used fcH" the older children. In the case of om^guous 
sentences, there wos more^han one correct picture^ and the nunrJjer of distroctors ws 
ofwoys twice the number of correct pictures. 

* The questiqps asked after the picture choice were an attempt to see if the child 
coufd "parse" the test sentence informally, and moy be sup^fy the direct speechi If a 
correct picture va3s cTxjsen, the experimenter asked why that picture had been chosen, 
ond .why the other picture or pictures did not fit the story. 

Ambiguous sentences were sometimes pre^nted ogoin, later in the testing 
session, becouse of vacillation. The choice noted down was the child's finol choice^ 
olthougTFevery IfvTerview was recorded with the cassette recorder* 



E. 



Kesulh 



fa) Ambiguity oppgecigtion 

Eighteen subjects appreciated nominal ambiguity, but the responses of six ' 
were difficult to assess because of problems they hod with interpreting the picture^. 
TheHs were fewer problems in relating the pictyres and sentences with verbal 
constructions. There was only one case for ROT'O B and for ROT'O C, ' 

. Verbal ombigulty vios much more difficult. The nurWber of successful subjects 
ranged fiom three in the cose of ROT'O & to 7 for ZfT'O . With one exception, 
childrei) detecting verbal ombiguity were over twejye-year-old. Four detected 
ofnb^guity 6n ROT'O B, five on ROT'O C, three on L'EGHO seven on ZfT'O, 
ond on oil other constnJctiom there were six successful subjects. Table 4.3 con^res 
data from this ond other studies on nominal ambiguity oppeciotion. Raw propCHiiom 
ore shown sifKe the numben of subjects very. Also in Table 4.3 the refatidh between 
^)preciating nominal and verbal ambiguity is indicated. It is cleor that consistent 

detection of nominal ambiguity is a pre^quisite f<K even partial detection of verbal 

> 

o«biguity. This result, with one exception, wovobtained with 49 bilinguals in 
London, ond^ it must be concluded thot sometWng more than purely linguistic knowledge 
may be involved. 

Where children did not appreciate orriiguity, they often seemed to prefer 
one Interpretation overonother. With ambiguoos^oiistfvctions, their picture choices 
were the main source of info-mot ion- a bout these preferences. The picture choice data 
¥«fe given o detaijed treatment. 



1 



1 



, TABU 4.3 
^) Ambiguity op^reciotion doto - 

Detection of nominol ombiguity - comporing other studies ; 

Less than 
_ nine yeors 

Kessei (1970) ^ 24/52 

Shullz. & Rton (1973) • (V^S 

This $tud5^ 

'(Greek menoglots) »/27 

Gieek bilinguols 0/23 

Note: The mofxjglot dato is bosed on 54 subjects because of problems six of the 
. , children hod with the piciures. • 

\ 

(c) Relotlon between detecting nominal ombiguity ond ve'rfaol : (Chi square = 

* 19.10, with4d.f., p i .001). • ; 

N - 

' . .Verbo! Ambiguity : 





Consistent 


ftartlol 


Failure 






detection 


detection 


to detect 




'Consistent 


> 








detection 


2 


5 


9 


16 


Ncyninol Fbrtiot 










Ambiguity : detection 


0 


0 

* 


2 


2 


Failure 




• 






to detect 


0 


0 


36 


36 


* 


2 


5 


. 47 


54 



9-U 11-13 Adolescents 

yeors years 

14/17 1/1 

3/28 17/28 20/28 

^8/18 9/9 

yiO 5/6 10/10 



(d) Picture selection doto 

Tfe picture selection ctata consisted of three kinds oF response in the cases 
were ambiguity y«K not detected. A preference for NPl occurred when all three ^ 
sentences for a given construction were judged as having ther same subje^^ the 
taaln efouse and depenctent clause. A NP2 preference occurred when a child took 
the nearest NP to be the subject of the dependent c louse for all three sentences. 
Then there wos the possibility that mixed responding could occur. Table 4.4 

shows the frequency of the different kinds of response. Since the subjects are divided ^ 

N 

Into three categories on eoch constnjction, tf is possible to use the proportions to 
plot ^he constructions on a triangular graph' (see Dickinson 1973, pp. 35-37). The 
proportions used for this plot ignored subjects who detected ambiguity. The plot of 
the consUuctions is shov/n as Figure 4.1 . Constructions neor the left side received 
. few mixed responses, and those near the right-band side received few NP2 responses. 
The ones neor the bottom received few NPl responses. The further they ore to the 
middle of the groph, the less pronounced the preferences, and the more frequent ore 
the mixed respqr>5es. What is clear from the plot is that there is no clear preference 
at all about L'EGHO C, ROT'O C and L'EGHO B. V/here there seems to be o cleor 
preference is with SIA/FON'O which is treoted as if it were SIA/FON'O (giving on 
undertaking) exclusively, whereas to adults It con also be SIMFON'O (consenting). 
The preference for the "giving an undertaking" sense with IPOSXOME A occords 
with the only^fsdult-Iike interpre tot ion. ROTO B and L'EGHO D ore treated as 
ROT'O B ^questing a report) and L'EGHO D (requesting an action) exclusively, 
without consideration of other interpretations, although there is more mixed 
responding. Only in the cose of ZIT'O there is a preference for mixed responding. 
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80 




Trian.gulnr Gr?\nh s h o^^in ^ the 
Proportion of each .icture 
Choice for Z^ich Oorrtructi'^n 



20 




30 





LA 



60 




70 



"8o 



70 



IP2 



40 



30 



20. 



10 



RB • 
RC ' 
U ' 
LC • 
LD . 
Z . 
S - 
IPi 
.IPB 
IPC 



' aOT'O A (consulting) 

' ROT'O B (testing knowledge/requesting a reoort) 
' aOT'G C (consulting/asking about intentions) 

■ L*3CE0 A fadvismg) 

' L'SGEO C (ezpressinr intentions/advising) 
' L*'3GH0 D (obtaining consent/reouesting an action^ 
ZIT'O (obtaining conser.t/reTuestir." an action) 
SIITOIT'O (riving an undertaking/conEenting) 
- IP'OSXa.3 A (giving an undertaking) 
* IP'.OSXOJrZ 3 (guaranteeing consent) t 

■ IP'OSXttlB C (giving an undertaking/ ranranteeing consent) 



ERJ.C 



SO 



— * ' t 

(ooofd) / 



Otherwise, sentences with ollngle construction seem to be treated as belonging 
toj^ther. Preferences where more then two- thirds of the children preferred one 
Interpfelation over the alternative occurred on SIWFON'O, IP'OSXOME C 
^ for NPDand L'EGHO D ond ROT'O B ^th for NP2). 

) . - ■ 

t 

TABLE 4.4 



> 



(b) Picture choice doto for oil chndr^except ^ ort^iguity detectors 

Motrix of Phi coefficients for ossociotions between performonce on \lm different 
y/constrvcttcffls : 





RB RC 


LB 


LC 


LD 


z. 


S 


IPC 


RA 


LA 


IPA * 


4b 


RB 


1.0 .31 


.32 


.18 


.23 


.19 


.20 


.19 


.23 


.14 


.18 


.21 


RC 


1.0 


.25 


.34 


.38 




.10 


.15 


.32 


.24 


.23 


.19 


LB 




1.0 


.51 


.h- 


.32 


.15 


.28 


.23 


.21 


.44 


.34 


LC 






i.o 


.34 


.14 • 


.01 


.17 


.27 


.21 


.29 


.13 


LO 








1.0 


.20 


.01 


.25 


.25 


.43 


.15 


.25 


,z 










1.0 


.19 


.23 


.28 


.15 


.20 


.30 


S 












1.0 


..19 


.12 


.01 


.28 


.20 


IPC 














1.0 


.39 


.10 


.51 


.59 


RA 
















1.0 


.34 


.38 


..30 


LA 


















1.0 


.12 


.21 


IPA 




















1.0 


.42 



Note: Coefficients greater than jSl ore' significant ot the 5% level. 
f) Frequencies preferences for Interpfetotions: 



% 


RB 


RC LB 


LC 


LD 


Z 


S 


irc 


RA 


LA 


IPA 


IPB 


MPl 


3 


16 15 


19 


2 


13 


45 


36 


40 


22 


52 


31 


NP2 




23 • 22 


21 


43 


7 


0 


5 


16 


33 


3- 


26 


Mixed 






14 


12 


33 


9 


4 


4 


5 


5 


3 


Totoi 


55 


54 54 


54 


57 


53 


54 


54 

• 


60 , 


60 

• 


■ 60 


60 




Chi square vaK»es for association with oge 










♦ 






RB 


RC * 


LB 


LC LD 


Z 


S 


IPC 


RA 


LA 


IPA 


m 




10.13 


4.14 8.09 


3.81 9.11 


4.76 


4.61 




11.56 


10.02 20.20 3.5; 




Note; 


Values grebter than 9.^9 ore significant at the 5% level (d.f . 







The M coefficients in Toble 4.4 can be used to answer the question whether 
onWguous constructions ore .treated like urwmbiguou«N^nes by children'who allow 
only fiH^iivterpre tat ion • This seems to be the cose with IP'OSXOME since 
pieferer>ces ore strongly associated with preferences on unambiguous constructions 
wifti the some mDin verb. Also association between ambiguous ROT"0 C and unambiguous 
A is due to the same meoning (consulting) applied by the same children. But associations 
between ombiguous ROT'O B and L'EGTHO B, and ROT*0 C and UEGHO C are^ mainly 
due to unclerspj^cializedfneaning (qi^stion") which L*EGHO receives with the same 
kind oF dependent clauses. Although there ?s o NPl preference for SIMFON*0 as well 
OS for IPOSXOME constructions, the smollness of the Phi coefficient is due to different 
chtlcken making up the totols. 

h Tcfcle 4.4, stotistics for the association with age ore givefi. With one 
exception, the^ is no significant association with o^ on art^iguous items among 
the subjects who do not detect ambiguity. ROT'O B is the exception. Table 4.5 
shows the figures u>ed for each age group in obtaining the Chi s^^uore statistics. 
The youngest, middle and oldest twenty children were comfxired. In the case of the 
exceptional ambiguous construction, a decHnc in mixed responding with oge seems 
responsible for the significontly large statistic. In the other cases, there is a move 
to correct respor)dir>g . A decline In mixed responding brought another ombfguous 
construction neor to significance (L'EGHO D^. This decline in mixed responses 
could be token orbehaviour consistent with treatirig ambiguous constructions like^ 
unombiguoos ones. Figure 4.2 shows the constnjctionsihree times, once for each ^ 
age group. Constructions where there' was no significant association with oge ore 
omitted from Table 4.5. On the whole, there wps op in^ovement in with oge on 
unambiguous constructions, except for IP*OSXOiV*E B (guaranteeing consent) wf>ere 
. chlldien wrongly treated it like IP'OSXOME A (giving on undertdking), irrespective 
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Picture Chnico I)at».; v-i ^-'1^^ 

Diffet'onces on ?our Cor.r-tric-ti;?'-.; 



4*' 



30 



iVrrr.'.r/.*". m-T:.*::/:*.^.": .'Sv — v. . l.nrr/y'C-'r. 
20 ;fc:i:;£:tri;££:I^^^ 








>-^~-v^? #> -~V— — : — -'Ty ^^A/ -v^r-— V— ' ' ■ '\' — t 

to>i ^ 80 70 60 - $0 40 30 . - 20fl?5 10 



Key 



1 - ROT'O A 

2 » ROT'O B 
H-' L'EGEO a . 
•Pm IP«OSX£»!E A 



T = Youngest ,3re groups (6+,7+} 

K' - twiddle aj* sroups (8+,?+) 

o " oldest a^e ^oupo (lO+,12+) ^ 
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55 



5 3. 



If Mport (cdnfd) 



• ^ TABLE 4.5 

0») .Contingency tobies whgrc the ossociotion with oge was significont 




ROT'O B 
(ambiguous) 



ROT'O A 



L'EGHO A 



Age Group 


NPI 


Rcture Chofce» 
NP2 Mixed 


N's 


Chi V 


Youngest . 


0 


12 


7 


19 




Middle 
Oldest 


3 
0 


13 
15 


3 
2 


20 
17. 


\10.13 /.05 

T 


Youngest 


8 


9 


3 


20 




Middle 


15 


. 4 


1 


20 


11.56 ^.05 


OldeiJ. . 




3- ^ 


0 


20 




Youngest . 


9 


9 


2 ' 


20 




Middle 


10 


10 


D 


/ 

20 


.10.02 /^.05 


Oldest " 


3 


14 


3 


20 




Youngest 


12 


'3 


5 


20 




Middle 


20 


0 


.0 


20 


20.20 /.OOl 


Oldest 


20 


0 


• 0 


20 
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0) Adult'like responding 

With unambiguous items^ it was possible to evaluate the children's responses 
more rigorously thaivjjdth ambiguous items. For every item, the children hod been 
ojted to provide the direct speech, if possible, and to rnformolly ■parse" the 
sentence, indicating wfwt they thought the main verb meant. A criterion was 
opplied on the unambiguous items to classify responses as "pass" or "fail". To po$$, 
a child had to pick the correct picture, but ^Iso to justify the choice in the informoj 
•porsing", and keep to an pdult>«iike interpretation of the nioin ^ib. It vws Aought 
^that insisting on correct conversion to direct speechoswell wgs too st rict^though 
•ometirnes direct speech was correctly provided. The odvaiitoge of applying. the 
odult-like triterion, even though associations with age existed in the picture choices, 
^ ^ In the examination of difficulty relotions between constructions. From cross- 
fobulotipg the frjpuencies of success^or failure on every pair of constructions, it was 
possible to constmct a matrix of "drsconfrrmotofy response patterns'^ using the approoch 
odvoGOted by Bart and Krus (>973}. Whot was possible was an examinotion of whether 
•uccess on any given constri/ction wos a prerequisite for succJess on another. The 
motrix of disconfirmotory response patterns, or exceptions to the prerequisite relation, 
enables a decision to be mode abouf whot sort of hierarchy of difficulty exists between . 
the constructions. - 

Toble 4.6 gives the mqtrix of exceptions to the prerequisite /elation, the 
number of subjects v/ho succeeded on the constructions when adult-like responding 
iwg$ the criterion, and the Cochran Q statistic for the significance of the order of 
difficulty of the constructions. With o significant Coch/an Q ther/can be more " 
confidence in the BaryNuj^Krus methods, since they and Airasion et ol. (1975) 
do not always ogreeS>nArhat proportion of exceptions to the prerequisite relation 
Is tolerable. . ( 



< 



TABLE 4 .6 

Q) Dota frbm requiring oduh*ltke responses on unomb?guous items 



considered in pairs: 




• 








LA 


IPBk 


RA 


IPA 


LA 




14 


27 


38 


iP8 


8 




23 


32 


RA , 


1 


1 




13 


IPA 




% 


1 




Numbers of subjects correct when 


odull-IIke re 


sponses 


are required: 




lA 


IPB 


RA 


IPA 


• 




20 


40 


52 



GxJiran's Q for the related proportions = (63.37 j^/.OOl 



fl) From the motrix in Table 4.6 the hierorchy of difficulty con be diogrommed 
OS follows : 

U'EGHO A (advising) IP'OSXOME B {guaranteeing consen 

\ '/ . ■ 

♦ iiOT'O A (consulting) 

: T 

* * IP'OSXOME A (giving on undertaking) 

What is reroari;ob!e about this hierarchy of diffiqiilty is tfte-^y it contracts with the' 
©oe obtained by Corol Chomsky (1969). In -hers there is a linear hierorchy as follows: 

osk (consult>in^) 

. V.T 

promise (giving an undertaking) 

• T , ' 

• tell (odvising) ^ 



Altho^ the numbers of succe^v! subjects on this criterion ore not v^ry different 
han th«e with the correct picture choices in Toble 4 A, this result would not. hove 
been found wtjthoul the insistence on^odult^like'tesponding. 

The main reason for failing to respond in an adult-like woy seemed to lie 
In the children'i ideas about what the main veri^ could rneon^ Sometimes they 
.applied non-standard meanings to the main verbs. The importance offion-stondord 
mecfiings can be gcahered from Table 4.7. In the case of IP'OSXOME B there was 
another reoson for foilure. ThoN^oson in that case wos the opplicotion of the 
IPOSXOME A meaning, which does not affect the mai^erb. In thejeose of ROT'O A 
■osk for d report" insteod of "consulting" meaning wos opplied. For this reoson failure 
with ROT'O A is classified under the label failure for other reasons" becousethe 
main verb preserves its question meoning unKke the other main verbs. 



. . TABLE 4.7 

(m) AfKa lysis of foi lures ' to meet criterion : 



Construction 


Non-stoncJord 
meanings 


Failure with rx>n-standard 
meaning 


Foilure 
for 
other 
reasons 


Total 
failing 


NPl NP2 Mixed 
meanings 


ROT'O A 




0 0 0 


20 


20 


L'EGHO A ^ 


^^uestion 


^ 0 24 


0 


46 


IPOSXOME A 


* tell-say 


0 3 5 


0 


8 


IPOSXOMC B 


♦ tell-^ 


0 6 3 


31 


40 



Note: Non-standard meanir)gs ore asterisked. 
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W * Aiiiblgoity oppreciotion ond odult-like responding • 

Being correct on the unambiguous constructions ond being correct obout 
ombigoity (in appreciating' its existence) are both foons of odult-like behaviour. 
Hie remaining relationship to be extrocted from the data wos betv^n these two 
kind^ of behaviour. The relationships suggest a more or less parollel development 
The best 25 subjects were cprrecl Whither 3 or 4 of the unombiguous items, 
occording to the adult-like responding criterion. No children detected verbal 
ombiguity with a score of less than 3, except for one child who realized that 
ZIT'O was ambiguous. On the other hand. It was possible to detect nominal 
<mi>iguity with a score of only two. The figures are : 

Nominol ambiguity ; 
^ Detection Fail to detect 

Number of 3 or 4 16 9 

UfWrnbiguous items less than 3 '8 27 

correct ; 

Furthermore^ of the seven subjects v/ho could detect verbol ambiguity (partially 
Of consistently), five felled on L'EGHO A, the most difficult unambiguous 
construction, and one of these also failed on IP*OSXOME the second most 
difficult. So altbo^h arrdbigulty appreciation arxJ correctness on unambiguous 
items ore associated, progress in both seems to be in parallel^ rather than within 
a siiigle development where the one follows the other. 



CONCLUSION 



■A 



In deciding when children can appreciate nominal ambiguity, Kessel seems 
to be on odd man out. Looking at his procedures it is clear that his test was invalid. 
He used distractor pictures where irrelevont actions were being performed. Children 
could succeed by selecting a picture with a relevont action, whereosjn this expertmeitf 
the pictures were more alike, whether correct or incorrect* 

The >fKsy reliable appreciation of rtominal ombiguit/ seemed a prerequisite 
for on/ appreciation of verbal ambiguity wos paralleled in the reajlls frocn bilinguols 
(see Q^apter 3). ft seemed independent of linguistic experience, and further 
in^jrovement in con^Hehendirig verbal constructions thot v^^re r>ot ambiguous cpuld 
t^<^ke place even in ombi^ity detectors^ tskitsopodoS (1976) argubs that the 
tronsition to formal operational thinking is in^licated in ambiguity appreciation* 
He points to similarities between the protocols of children in thei^ linguistic 
tests and those of children in Inhelder and Pioget's 0958} cognitive tests. 
The problem for this occount is the dissociation relation between behaviour with nomiixil 



Jhe 



verbol ambiguity, ^4atsopoulos appeols to the Rogetion rK)tion of a "decologe' 
to explain this* 

Response patterns where ambiguity >^s r>ot detected, and where it did r>ot 
occur, could r>ot be attributed to any syntactic bias. English studies would 
lead one to expect a bias for/NP2 resportse in younger children, but that did 
r>ot occur* With the unamUiguous corutructions, tfie differences in difficulty do 
follow semantic differences. Speech acts like consulting, guaranteeing permission 
ond commiuives ore responded to in different ways. Whot appeal to some general • 
semantic explanation canrK>t handle is the striking contrast between these diff io^lty 
rekstipns arK) those in English studies. Furttier dota with more common reportirig 
verbs v^s heeded. 



CKAPTtR FfVE 



Results from testing c6nsta>ction$ with a variety cf main verbs were very 
different in Greek from wfxat might hove been expected on the bosis of English 
libdies. A major cognitive advance was implicated, v^n ambiguity oppreciotion 
wos involved. One observation suggested caption. The main verbs In the 
constructions testt^ v^ere liable to be interpreted in a non-standard way. Some 
kind of semantic explanation wos preferable to one relying on syntactic principles. 

It was decicjed to conduct a test using only the most common reporting verbs^ 

— » « 

L'EGHO 'say, tell' end ROT'O *ask, question' . With only two main verbs a greater 

variety of following constructions could be tried. Notsopoulos (1976) classified 

"the resulting adult interpretations according to the kind of s{!>eech act reported 

by the sentences. He compared criteria suggested by philosophers, sociologists an^ 

$ociolir)guIsts. Sometimes these criteria overlapped, but it^ should have been possible 

to see if reports of fhe most different speech acts differed most extensively. ] 

- A subsidiary purpose of this experiment was to check on the resistance 

of pre-odolescent children to ollov/lng more than one interpretation for ambiguous 

v ^rbol c onstructions. Anbiguo'js senterKes were presented after a context IkkJ 

been provided. The context was inter>ded to moke it as cTcor as possible that more 

thon one Interpretotion of the sentence was possible.- If both interpretations were 

occesslble to children, then ambiguity detection should hove been facilitated. 



D. Method 

The methodological approach was to test compreheruion of a large number 
of unocnbiguous sentences for each of o number of consta^ctions^ which con^ in 
generol, give rise to ambiguity. Unambiguow ewmples were used to see how firmly 
based preferences in interpretation might be. To answer questions about ambiguity 
oppreciation itself, port of the test consisted of ambiguous sentences prec^9ed by 
contexts whic^^ were intended to prompt on^iguity detection. 

SU>jects 

The seventy subjects were recruited from two schools. One third came from 
the experimental school attached to the department of Educotion and Psychology at 
the University of Thessoloniki . The pupils in this school are selected fo represent s ^ 
cross-section regards family socio-economic bockground. Two thirds come from 
the 37th primary school, Tbessaloniki, which shores clossey'with the experimental school. 
The sample from the 37fh primary schooj/^wos sele^d to motch the socio-ecooorrjic status 
of the children from the experimental school. The oldest children were from^the secondary 
department of the experimental school. The imposition of the sample was as follows : 

'\ 

Meon Age 

6;9 7;6 8;6 9;6 10;5 TM" 12;7 N 

Sex: Boys 5 55 5 5 5 10 40 
Girls 5 5 5. 5 5 5 0'30 

70 

The lost group consisted only of boysijecause to iensure-equal numbers of girls frofj^ 
onother school proved difficult due to lock of copperotion from officials. 



Unguisfic G>nstructtons Tested 

The coo^xehension test given to the children had three parts : ftirt I tested 
constryctions with the verb rot 'o 'ask^ question'; fbrt II tested construct ions with ft« 
verfe stfrfon'o 'ogree' and zlt'o 'ask, request an oction^-^fSft ill tested constructions 
^StriiVipe Isold, \old\ a form from the paradigm of I'egho 'soy, tell'. 

Constructions with these verbs present a comprehension problem in Greeks 
<tt in English, because there is on unstated subject to decide about.' What is different 
obout Greek is that the main clause verb does not indicate which noun phrase in the 
main clause will be the subject of the dependent clause • h Chapter 4, »t was 
reported that children as old as thirteen were unowore of fhe resultir>g ambiguity. 
Whereas adults would allow that both * John and Mory can be the subject of ta'isi 'f^ed' 
In 

o J'annis zMtise op' ti M'eri na to'Isi tl gh'ota 

(ort.) (John) (asked) (prep.) (art.) (Mary) (port.) (Feed) (art.) (cat) j 

children would allow only Jphn or ^Aary but not both% 

' J- 

Alf'th^ $5mepc«>m/pQrt II of the test were ambiguous like the example given. 
The dependent clause began with na and the verb wos in the subjunctive, after the 
moin verbs simfon'o 'ogree' and zir'o 'ask* . What vios new in this test was that ambiguous 
sentences were preceded by a context. The context was intended to prompt detection of 
arrtblguity. for the sentence ri^ortlng the request about feeding the cat, the context .Vi^s : 

yovf bos got a lovely little cat. John loves the little cat very much. 
He wonts either to feed the cot himself or to get Mory' to do so, because 
be would like the little cot to be very hof^y. 



J^it the sentences used in the^ test ore given in Appendix A, alor>g with the precedir^g 
C9nt4xts. ftirt II of the test gonsisted of sentences 55 to 60 Tncluslve (six sentences). 
There were-omblguous sentences in the other parts of the test. 



Jhe ambiguous spntences with ro/o ' ask, question* and I'cgho 'say, tell* 
ortKd mam verb hod o different kind of dependent cJause from the other ambiguous 
sentences. The dependent clause in *h6se co^s began with a conjunctive (a word 
like which ) and hod a future tense verb. These sentences were sentence^ 52 to 54 
Inclusive in Apperxiix A, arxi sentertc^s 76 to 78. 

The main verb rot'o 'ask, question" cannot be followed by a dependent clause 
w?th no oruJ the subjuncti Thetenter>ces in Port I of the test had dependent clauses 
' rejxesenting whot is p^ibic after rot'o , namely : 

±fUnctive + no * + subjunctive verb; 
junctive + tha + indicative of future tense 
conjunqtive + indicative^ verb in vorious tenses (imperfective 

and limple past) 

In the latter case onother dependent clause v/ith subjunctive often followed the 
first dependent clause as ApperxJix A shows. To firxJ out h^ firmly based children's 
Inteipretotlons were, it was decided to select poHicular senter>ces for testing in which 
the content of the deperident clause caused adults to declare only one conceivable 
Interpretation possible. That is to say, although the syntax of the sentence allows for 
more than one interpr^tion, the content any of>e example mighf well rule out one 
of the noun phrases as a candidate for being the unstated subject of the dependent 
douse, tf 0 question concerns enjoyrnent of an outing, it is the hearer of the question 
who went on the outing, despite whot is allowed by the syntax of the reporting sentence 
\x\ ger>erA. Ju'st such sentences were Composed for Ports I and IJI of tj>e test. The - 
Ufwmbiguous sentences In Part I were sentences 40 to 51 inclusive. The unambiguous 
sentences with I'egho 'soy, tell* were sentences 61 to 75 irKlusive. 

The collocational possibilities with Pegho 's^, tell* ore more numerous than 
with other reporting verbs. They include all the possibilities with rot'o 'ask, questlcxi' 
OS well as dependent clauses beginning with 7w and having the verb in the subjunctive. 



In mferring to what the sentences exemplified, the main verb^ with a letter after it^ 
wHl be used. Sometimes the odult interpretation oF the construction will be odded 
fo the lobel. Different identifying letters are used where particular interpretatJor» 
occur. * . 

Toble 5.1 labels all the constryCtiom used in the \^tt, ond fable 5.2 
summorizes the adult paraphrases, to ensure reliabilit/ cf interpretation twenty-two 
notive speaking adults were consuited about the sentences used in the test. They 
were given the pictures to be used, os v^ll os being asked for th^ir judgements 
verbally. The term "consulting"* summarizes ony interpretation on which the main- ' 
clouse subject (NP1) is regarded as asking for advice or for suggestions about a 
corifen^lated course of action. Constnxtions with rof o can be used to report such 
an utterance. Conversely, constaictions with I'egho 'tell^ can be used to report the 
giving of advice or instructions. Hence the sumnwry label "odvising". SometiStes 
when a future tense occurs in a constnK:tion with rot'o or I'egho , the meaning docs 
not concern consultation and the giving of advice/ lxrf*the exchange of irtfomTOtion 
obout intentions. This gives rise to the Interpretations sumnwrized as •'expressing 
Intentions" and "asking about intentions". Constructions with I'egho 'say, telll or 
rot'o 'ask, question' and a past tense verb in the dependent clause can report exchar>g^ 
of information about past actions. Thejse interpretations^are summarized as "requesting 
o report" ond "giving d repeat". VAren the statement about past action has NP2 as the. 
unstated subject, fho s^in^e is not quite fhot of "giving a report"^ Asking about NP2*s 
post oction Is a request for a report, but the only v^ay to ensur? a construction with 
i^egho which has NP2 a^ the unstated subject. Is to get the overtor)e of approval or 
disopprovoL This happens in L'EGHO F where the interpretation is summarized S 
"possing convnent". 



TABLE 5.1 



Adu^jnterpretotions of the Lifiguhtlc Cohstrucllon^ Tested 



CbretriKtion 

.1 

,R^T'0 A' 
* ROT'O D 
ROrO E 

J- 

^ ROT'O F 
ROf'O G 
ROT'O C 
^rT'O A 



Dependent Clouse ^ 



conj. +na+Vsubi. 

coni.+VpQ5j 

conj. + complex 
dependent cbuse 

conj. + tha +Vfyj^ 
conj. +tba+Vf^t^ 
conj. + tha + V f^^^ 



Swbject of Dependent Clouse 



SIMFON'O^V no + Vj^bj. 



fEGHO A* conj. + r£+ Vj^^bj, 

L'EGHO E conj. + V past 

UEGHO F coni - +VpQ5^ 

fEGHO G conj. + tKa_+ Vfyt. 

fEGHO H na+V^ybj. 

/L'EGHO I na+V^bj. 

UEGHO C conj. -htho-hVf.,^ 



NP1 
Consulting 



Consulting, 
osking for 
permission 



Consulting 

Consultir^ 

Obtaining 
consent 

Givirg on 
undertaking 



Reporting 



Expressing 
intentions 



Obtaining 
consent 

Expressing 
intentions 



NP2 



Requeuing a report 



Adcing about intentions 

Asking about intentions 
Requesting on action 

Consenting 

Advising 

Passing comment 

Requesting an dction 



Advising 



TABU 5.2 



tntenfctotigns 6f the construct/«^^cssigned by odults . 



» • DEPENDENT 


CLAUSE 


'/ MAIN VERB ' 

.-1 


Construction - *• 


, Subject 
- Qs^igned 


/ 

L'EGHO 


• ROrO 


. zrr-o 


SI^IFON'O ' ' 


Conjunctive + na ^ 
+Hub|unctive 


NPl 




Osc for G^vicA a 

suggestion, o 
recommendcftlon A 






• 




suggest on action 
for NP2 A 




r 




Con|unctive + tho 
V future 


NPl 


state an xn^Bhtxaa 


IWT QQVICC or 

a suggest lort jCG. 






NP2 


cdvice,* reclnviend 
suggest an action 
for NP2 


CSK for Inf ormg f i on 

about o future 
action CF • 


• 




Coniunctive + 


• NPL 


state feelTrgs about 
own action, express 
personal state ' ^ \ 








V pasf f 


.NP2 




qsk for information * 
about NP2*»past 
action D 


\ 




no + sobjuncti^ 






• 


.request perrnlssiop 
A 


agree arkJ fulfil an action 

A 


IN r ^ 


request an action, * 
order H 




recfOest orvactioh, 
• order A , 


agree to NP2's enjoyment 
of what the ogreement 
includes A 


Conjunctive + 
complex clause . 


• ""npi 


request permissior^ 
to do somethirg o^ 
port of fulfilling 
an intention 1 


ask for ad'^tce or 
for advice with 
permission E . 


* * 

• 

• 




b-t^ 


NP2' ' 




\ 







Some of the constructions involve notions like ^^^ission, or letting the 
Other person do something, and requests to be.ollowed to do things. Thus the oduJt 
Interpretations of zit'o +,na + V subjunctive construcfion with I'egho 

'Can be summarized os "obtaining consent" becpuse the main clause subject wants to 
bellowed to do something. Agreeing that the NP2 should do something is symmarized 
%^th the lobe! "consentlr^". 



• These summarizing lobeh Yirerc bose^n questioning the adults about what 
the sentences exemplifying the constructiSReont . The baSs is the «ame for the 
tronslotions provided in Appendix A. ' ^' 

yNha\ v/os obtained by varying the content, of depencj»m clauses, as, for 
^ exoiT^le, forcing the NP2 interpretation with questions About enjoyment, was a 
^ test y/Ame children Would hove to switch between a^Pl interpretation and a NP2 
> Interpretaticw to perform in an add It-like fashion. If they Kod overall biases, or 
strategies associated with partculor main veri>s, then they would obfe to perfonn 

correctly by adult standards/ \ , ; " 

The length of the individual sentences yqried between nine a^nd sixteen words, 
but those with a complex dependent clause were longer (up to 20 words). The complex 
dependent clauses in the constructions ROT'O G and L*EGHO I were to because a < 
further depe;ndent clause wos embedded in the one following the rnain verb\ However, 

the vocabulqry and the kind of situation described""wcl^ kept as familiar to the children 

^ ' ' - r 

os possible* ^ ' 



Mate rig U 

In testing the linguistic constnjctions^ presentation and responding were oml^ 
and the whole test session was recorded on an fTT cassette recorder. The basic task 
IMS picture ^liction. All the pictures used in the whole study are given in Appendix B 
The pictures in the appendix ate photographs of original lirte drawings. In presentation 
colours were used to make individual charocten easily identifiable. In addition there 
¥^re separate pictures. of the individual characters with consistent colours, and the 
iKmes written in large letters. There were six 'sets of 8^x 10^ ir>ch coloured drawings. 
There vws a picture which corresponded with each adult interpretation of d sentence 
(NPI doir)g the action, or NP2), ond always the seme number of distractors. So for 
the ambiguous items there were two correct pictures ar>d two distractors. tn Appendix 
B, the top left capital letter on eoch picture { C or "W ) ir)dicates whether a picture 
bo correct choice . or wrong. (The pictures used in the test didfiot hove any such 
morks on them). • • 

Besides the pictures used In the main test, two toy clowns and some coloured 
pens were used|^ a warm-up discussion. 

. The content of the distractor pictures is important. For urK3rTd>iguous sentences. 
In the detractor pictures the wrong character^ was shown performing the some action as 
the octor in the correct picture . For ambiguous se*rience$ distractor pictures had the 
some characters shown, v/Ith similor accompaniments, as In ttie correct picture, but 
nooctlon was being perfonned. 



r 1 



Procedures 

The children were tested irKilviduQll/ in a sttkiII room, seated next to the 
experimenter at a table • The test was divided into two sessioru whicl^ took place on 
different doys. Four young subjects who showed weoriness hod the test administered 
in three sessions. 

One of the sessions consisted of Part 1, then a worm-up discussion of the 
notion ^^ogreement, and finally Port IK This session lasted about thirty-five minutes. 
The other session consisted erf Part III - all the constructions occurririg with Pegho 'soy 
feir. The session for Part III took about thirty minutes. About one and a half 
minutes were spent on each sentence, although the timing was rK>^ strict. A little" 
more time vios spent on the sentences wfth complex deperxtent douses. VWthin each 
age group, half of the children received Part ill of the test in their first testing 
's^ion, and half began with Parts I ar>d iU 

Worm-up discussion of ogreement . To make sure that the children hod the 
r>ecessary lexical kr>owledge for Port II of the test, there was a warm-up discussion 
of agreement. The course of the interview con be irxiicoted as follovyrs : 

EXPERI/v\ENTER CHILD 

Suppose your broff^r/sister tells you to f^lp ^ 

hipy^r with homework and you ogree. What 

would you say to bim/lier? Who* would you do? * 

Suppose you agree with a frlend'^bf yojrs to play 

together? V/not would you say to?h^^^r? 

, ' What would you do? ; ' * 

- ^ • • • 

T%vo toy clowns ore presented. * , . , 
^ ^ ^ • Child idenhties 



Here you have got two toy clowns. (E odopts 
child's terminoiogy )> Suppose you ogree to 
me toke one. V/not would you say? VVhot 
v/ould you do? 



the toys 



EXPERIMENTER CHILD 

G Coloured pern ore given fo the child . 

hove got oil these pens. Suppose you 
agree to' let rrie hove t^. What do you say? 
>AftKit would you xlo? * 

• • • 

Why did you give me the toy clowns? 
Why did you let me hove the coloured 
' pens? 

f 

The oim in this discussion wos to check' whether the children reolised^hbt onc^reement 
}M% mutixsfly bindirtg, and to check that they reolised that a party to on ogreement 
could be letting someor)e else do something/ as well as undertaking to do somethirg 
himself, M\ cW^J^veA ^et^o.y^JU >tti;s^a«Y.l^ 1. t\u d»sc-s^%^^. 

Testing compr^t>enston d the sentences , fbrts f/%11 and III of the te^ virere 
kept together in the order in which the sentences were tested, although the^ntences 
within each port were presented' in o random order, regordless of kind of dependent 
cIcKise, with the restriction that no more than two sentcrK:es having the some kind 
of dependent ciouse could foflov/ each other. The effect was a constant switching ' 
between sentences where NPl should be chosen, and NP2 should be cfK>sen» The 
course of the interview for each sentence can be indicated as follows : 

EXPERIMENTER ^-^ 'CHILD . 

You ore going to play a garne^ listenir)g 

to some short st<xies and looking at some 

lovely col(>jred pictures. But first look 

at these two j^fctures. ' , 

E, presents pictures of Indlviduol characters ' 

which ore ccyndidctes for choice^ plocing 

to the left of the child, 
, ■ * 

I am going to tell vou some stones/sentences, 
one at a time, about thes^ children* You will 

$ee them acting occording to the story you ore • 
golrtg to hear. Now look carefully at these 

pictures. ^ 

7C 



CHILD 



Olild scofu iictures 
for 12 - 15 seconds. 



EXPERIMENTER ^ - 

presents correct picture/pictures tind 
the distfoctor/distroctors in front of the 
child^ keeping the individuol chorocter ^ 
pictures in view. 

Do yourecognise these choroclers? They 
are the some as the ones here on your 
left. Have o careful look at them. 



E. soys the sentence^ ovoidlr)g biosed 
^^mphosis. 

You must choose befv^e#n these pictures 

vvhich picture/pictures you think tells the 

story you hove just heard. What was the 

story you heord? Con vou repeat it? ^ 

~ \ Child heors sentdrK;e 

tili reception se^rns 
, sotisfoctory, 
^ Then chooses picttyre(s) 

"Diognostlc" questions : Who asked whom? ^ . 

What did X osk Y? V/ho did that? How did 
X ask Y? Suppose you are X how would you 
f osk Y to do thK3t? Suppose you are Y how 
^ would you ask X to do that? 

The term "sentence" vAas used for the older children, h the ca%e of ambiguous 
sentences, there were two correct pictures and two distroctors as well. 

T}*e. questions esked after the picture choice were an attempt to see if the child 
could 'porse" the test sentence informally, and rray be supply the direct ^^eech. If a 
correct picture was chosen, ^he experimenter asked why that picture hod been chosen, 
ond wSy^thefbther picture or pictures did not fit the story. All sentences were presented 
only OfKe, alth<^h some retesting hod token place in a previous investigation. 
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'E% ResultsJrom testing omblguoJs constructions : 

Despite the use of contexts intended to draw attention to two possible 

Interpretotions of the anibiguous sentencje^ only four subjects showed any apprecioVon 

♦ 

of cmbiguify. Three showed portlal detection of ambiguity on L'EGHO C*^and one 
.subject consistently detected annbiguity across the four cmbiguous constructiom. 
Tlie lesults from testing these constructions concern prefererKes forgone Interpretation 
a<^r another, wfien ambiguity was hot detected. When a large number of ambiguous 
constructions was tested In a previous experiment, it was found that children, who 
did not detect ambiguity, nevertheless treated ombiguous constructions somevyrhat 
differently from unambiguous onesr A possible exception was the verlJfor 'promise*', 
which was not tested on this occasion becouse It prockK:ed similar behaviour. ^On 
ttiis occcsion it was possible to f ffld^oirt if response preferences hod swne basis, 
be<^use nnany unomblguous constnjctlons wero tested. The ambiguity detectors were 
onxKig the best 20% of the »fnple, acceding to performarKe on urwrr^igUous items. 
Sirx^e other subjects did just as well on unomblguous items without detecting ambiguity, 

their preferences could be compared with those who did not do so v^ll. If high 

/■ , 

performonce and particular preferences were associated^ then there might be "better** 

>^ 

and "worse" woys of fatHrg to detect aniblguity . In Table 5.3 the relevant Oil square 
values ore all insignificant. So, there are not preferences on ambiguous constructions 
YAtich distinguish high scorers from others on the rest of the test. 

\ 
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TABLE 5.3 



Dato for ombiguous constructions wf>en ombiguity wos not detected : ■? 
Motrix of Phi coefficients for ossociotions between preferences ; 



RGT'OC 
ZIT'O A ' 
SIWFON'O A 
L'«5HO C 

Preferences: 

NPl 
NP2 
Mixed 



1.0 



ZA SA 



.24' 
1.0 



.28 
.22 
1.0 



42 
16 

11 



31 
9 



53 
,2 



a>) 



Chi squore volues for ossoc 



28 \ 14 



Lc; 

.30 

.24 Coefficients above .24 
.14 would be significant but 
1 .0 Fieiss (1 973) recommends 
ignoring those below •30. 



36 / 

10 

20 

preferences cod oge (d.f . = 4) 



(c) 



RC ZA , 5A LC* 

1.33 BtW 5.96 10.61 

(N.S.) (.05<p<M0) (N.S.) (p ^.05) 

QWi square volues for bssociotion between preferences ond high scoririg C^^) 



on 



unombiguo'js constructions (d.f. = 2) 

RC ZA SA 



1.24 



3.64 0.79 
{□II N.S.) 



LC'- 
1.08 



On the other hand, ambiguous constructions con produce changes in preferences 

with oge (L'EGHO C*) ond associations betv^een preferences on constructions with 

different main ve rbs (see Table" 5.3). hoppened with''t*fGHO C* was a decline 

with age in the frequency of chKX>sir)g the second noun phrose. But alth(X>gh good 

performance on unambiguous items is associated with Cge^ the change in preferences 

Is not connected with good performarKe. The answer tc^h^ <^stions^ raised by this 

construction were found in the protocoU erf the^hrldren. A common non-standard * 

meonjr^ assigned to L*EGHO was to treat it os mtroducing an indirect question. This 

explains the significant association with preferences for ROT'O C So the change with 

age bound up with misapprehensions obout what the construction means. The importance 
% 

of meonirtgs ossl^^d to the main verbs is stressed in the description of wfxit happened 



(oon|*d) • 

(J) Results from testing unombiguous cons»aiCti»ns : 

The results for unonijiguous constructions ore bosed on the requifement of 
^.^It-IIke responding: To meet this fequirement, o child hod to pick the correct 
picture, ovoid giving non-standard meanings to the main verb and provide informally 
0 kind of "parsing" of the sentence, saying who wa$ the octor and who was octed 
upon. Sometimes conversions to dire&t speech were provided correctly. It was 
decided thot requn-ing con^ct conversions to direct speech would be an excessive 
demond since the test concerned comprehension, rather thon what could be expressed 
verixill/. 

Jrf>le 5.4 gJves the Phi coefficients for association^ between being correct 
on all pairs of conskuctlons, end the nuraber of children correct on each 
construction. The statistic for fhe difference between the numbers correct was 
highly significant. Also given ore Chi ^quore statistics for the association between 
o<kilt-Iike performance and age. Where the statistic indicated a significant 
ossociation^ the ossociction wos betv^een improvement ond oge without exception. 
iKs clear that the easiest constructions were not so easy as to leave no room for 
In^xovement with oge. The most difficult constructions were very diflfcult for this 
sample of children. But for the WfO most difficult constructions there wasVi 

lignificant trend towords a greater proportion of the oldest children being correct.- 

For these oge comparisons, the sample was divided into the youngest 20, the 

middle 30 and thg oldest 20. 

The overoge rK;mber of ccmstructions correctly comprehended for the whole 

somple wos 6.76 with a standard deviation of 2.12.yThe corjelation between ageV. 

in yeors ond the total nuniber of correct constructions was .62 (p^ .001). 




(») Doto from 70 children on unombigoous constnjctions : 





\A' IP 


.RD . • RF RG LE 


LI RA' 


RE 


LG 




L'EGHO A' 


- ^25 


.08 .24 .02 .29 


.06 .08 


.22 


.32 


.19 


L'EGHO F 


- 


J2. .28 .10 .07 
.19 .25 .17 


.03 .02 


.02 


.07 


.05 


ROT'O D 




.25 .22 " 


.10 


.04 


.01 


ROT'O F 




• - .26 .00 


. .22 .13 


.06' 


.07, 


.38 


ROT'O G 




.18 


.06 .61 


.47 


.14 


.18 


L'EGHO E 




» 


.17 .36 


.35 


.49 


.01 


L'EGHO 1 


▼ 


f 


.24 


.18 


.18 


.24 


ROT'O A' 








.63 


.33 


.16 


ROT'O E 

• 


• 








.33 


.07 


L'EGHO Q 












.07 


L'EGHO H 


• 










• < 

\ 


Number of 
Cnildren 
correct : 




41 43 . 43 44 
Cochran's Q 


45 52 52 
= 99.13, d.f. = 10, 


52 

r p < .001 




lA' IF 


RD RF RG LE 


LI RA* 


RE 




LG LH 


Chi squore 
for cissoc« 
with oge 


7.93 7.35 
(.02) (.05) 


2.01 11.37 2.05 1 8.09 4.00 11.81 6.68 13.73 8.37 
(N.S) (.01) (N.S) (.001) (N.S) (.01) (.05) (.01) (.02) 



with2d.r. 



Ph! coefficients over ..24 would be significant, but Flelss 0^73) recommends 
^noring ony less than .30, Behoviour from onte construction to the other ^s 
leosonably predictable in the case of ROT'O A' and ROT'O and ROT'O G, 
between some L'EGHO constructions, and between constructions with the two main 
verb$. The coefficient of .32 in the top row does not mean the same as the others, 

ilnce there behaviour on the two constructions was different. Further analysis reliod 

* • 1 

r _ • ^ ^ , ^ 

^^the ordering theory methods described by Airasian et a|, (1975). The aim was to 
tee whot kifKl of hierorchy of difTfculty might exist between the c^Htructions. The 
Information needed is the frequency cf failure on one constrxKtion while passing 
on another. If very few (less than 10%) fail on one while passing on the other^ then 
success on the first construction can be regarded as a prerequisite for success on 
the other. The relevant frequencies are gp/en in Table 5.5 for all pairfngs of 
constructions. The table is reod by enterirg, for exarr^le, at the L'EGHO G row 
and reading that only one person was an exception to the prerequisite ^^elation as 
far as L'EGHO A* Is concerr>ed. Looking at the LG column. In the cell at the 
L'EGHO A row, there are 32 exceptions to the prerequisite relation* So success 
on L'EGHO G is a prerequisite for success on L'EGHO A'. Jf the figure in the 
second cell considered had been very small, the two constructions would be 
equivalent in difficulty. The relations to be extracted con be sumniarized In 
Table 5.6. \Mxit Is very cleor Is ft>at there is no linear hierorchy of difficulty, or 
Guttman scale. The difficulty relations are very complicated. If ^y L'EGHO H, 
ROT'O D, L'EGHO F and L'EGHO A had been conslcferpd, there would have been 
a misleading Impression of a straightforward Itneor hierarchy. The same would apply 
If Of/ly ROT'O E, ROT'O^^ L'EGHO F and L'EGHO A^ had been considered. 
Buf With the number of constructions tested, it ^vould be extremely difficult to dlognam 
the observed relationships. 



i 

TABLE 5.5 

9) Motrix of exceptions to the prerequisite re lotion : 





lA* 


If 


lb 


RF 


RG 


LE 


LI 


RA' 


RE 


LG 


I_H 


L'EGHO A' 


• 


12 


26 


27 


31 


27 


33 


36 


28 


32 




L'EGHO F 


to 




26 


25 


31 


29 


• 

31 


36 


WW 




41 


ROT'O D 


7 


7 




15 

» 


22 


21 


20 


25 


20 


• - 

21 




ROT'O F 


4 


4 


13 




21 


17 


21 


22 


21 


10 

17 1 


Io 


ROT'O G 


8 


10 


20 


21 




14 


16 


1 1 


13 


IO 




L*EGHO E 


3 


7 


18 


16 


13' 




13 


' 14 


14 


1 z 




L'EGHO I 


ft 

W 


Q 
o 


^o 


io 


14 


14 




15 


16 


16 


24 


ROT'O A' 


4 


6 


14 


13 


2 


'6 


8 




5 


9 


• 

17 


ROT'O E 


4 


6 


9 


\2 


4 


6 




5 




9 


16 


, L'EGHO G 


1 


7 


10 


10 


9 


4- 


10 


9 


9 




16 


L'EGHO H 


1 


4 


5 


2 


9 


7 


10 


10 


9 


9 





When 0 mat;ix like the one in Toble 5.5 is used for items that form a scole, 
^re is on increase in the frequencies along the rows and a decrease in the frequencies 
down the columns, provided that the litems ore -listed in order of*diff icultyf .The '~ • 
. COftttructions are in order of difficulty in Table 5.5 and the absence of a scale is ' 
obvious. Carol Chomsky (1972) talks of a Guttman scale with reference to only three 
constructions. It is clear that such claims are dangerous, if up to eleven constructions 
ore ccinsidered. If only a few constructions, which wer«itentful to theoretical interests 
hod been tested, there could have been on oversimplified view of the difficulty 
rebflonships. * >v 
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I Report. (COflTd) 



The rebtions that can be extroctcd from Table 5.5 can be surmparized 
tnTorble5.6. 



TABLE 5T6 



Relations between the constructions 



Relation: 



FVerequisIte 



Construction: with Constructiom: 



Equivalence : 



L'EGHO H 
L'EGHO G 
ROT'O E 
ROT O A' 
L'EGHO E 
ROT'O F 
ROf*5 D 

ROT'O A' 



lA', If, RD, RF, LE 
lA', If, LE 
lA', If , RG, LE 
LA', If, RG, LE 
LA', If 
LA', LF 
LA', If 

ROT'O E 



It might be objected that this'vsay treating the results concentrates-on the 
relations betweea the cc^tructions tested, ard not on the individual subjects. 

; 

But this is the emphasis that the data require. The alternative opproacK was 
odopted by Cromsr (1970). He showed a thange in oge that consisted 61 obarKlorwrig 
a "primitive" strategy of respondina4a^4he same way to all ibe constructions tested. 
The children tested in this study did not behave in a way that would make such an 



on^lysTs/eosIbte, Onty three children out of the seventy respwKted in the same way^ 
to all the unam^^^s constructior>5. \MK5t was changir^g with oge was not the k 
of overall stategy, but something much more specific. 



incf^ 



i 



(h) 1^7$fonckif<j'megnings cypited Jo the main ycAs 

- . The question as to what was changing wifh-fige to bring about improvement 
.hod to be anjwer^d by reference to the protocols of the test Interview. What 

m 

/ . • < ' ' - 

bqppendd to brir^ about the Improvements in performance was the gradual 

I ^ * \ - 

. disoppeoronce of misapprehensions oHout the meanings erf the main verbs^.'^he 

*. * 

' walorUy ^f failures wer? due, in the case of L'EGHO constructions, to thinking 
: - ^t L*EGHO could introduce an indirect question. ArK)ther case wher? a non-stondard 
^ ineamng v/a5 applied was where L'EGfiO was followed by na and a verb in the / 
subfuriotive. Sometimes children thought the main vip-b could stilUntrodoce a 
statement, even in that construction. * ' - ^ 

Table JL 7 shows how well the misapprehensic^ (by adult standards) account 

• > 
for failures on the L'EGHO constmctions. Where failure for other reasons occurred, 

it was becouse the constrvictiorf was treated as o statement qbout the wrong person^ 

In the cose of ROF'O constOKBtll^^, all the children knew it intr^<K:ed 

w Indirect questions. Where failure occurred, it was mainly because the kind of question^ 

being described was incorrectly understood as to the actor performing the action, ' 

^noted by the dependent clause'. i - . 

The reason wny-the daic were as has been described lay in the failure of 

yoi;ng children to redlize who^ meaning d mpin verb gave to a cohsta/ction, and 

yA)ai meaning it could take from the construction. It it r>ot surprising, tbeo, that 

^ f very complicated drff iculty relat|^ns could occur between construttions hoyiijg^H^ 

^ same main Nflerbs. 



r 
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Aaport (cvit^a) 



• TABLE 5.7 
(i) Anolysis of faitores to meef criteripn 



Constructi<Mi 

' ! - 


Nonrstandofd 

• ^ 

meaning!^ 


'^^oilures with non-standard 
meaning 

- Npr MF2 Mixed 
meanings 


Failure 
for 
other 

r^sons 


It 

Totals- 
foiling 


L'EGHO A- 


*question ^ 


26 2 22 


0 \ 


50 


L'EGHO E 


^question , 


. jrO, 10 16 


0 


is. 


L'EGHO F 


*questFon 


— ■ \. " 

• \ 0, ^ 38 


10 . 


48 


UEGHO G 


question 


0 10. 6 


2 


18 


L'EGHO H 


•statement 
• 


6 0 5 

\ 


11 


11 


L'EGHO 1 

■ . ■ ■ 4 


request and 
statement 


0 8 . 17 

• 


0 


25 


ROT'O A' 




0 * .0 0 

— a- 


18 


18 


ROT'O X> 




0 0 0 ^ 


29 


29 


ROT'O E 


■^-j^ — ■ 


0 0 0 


18 


18 


ROT'O F 


« 

9 


0 0 0 

. .1. f ! : 1^ 1 


27 . 


27 


ROT'O. G 




O' 0 0 ^ 


17 


'''' 



Note; h(on-standard meanings dre asterisked. 
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CONCLUSION 

' Although Nafsopoulos (1976) had a classification of the ^onsfructions tested 

r , « 

* "^^^ • 

in the experiment to st^e wheth^r the kind c^^speech act reported was tfie btasis fdr ^ 
• comprehension difficulties^ thetesults ^jgg^sted a more obvious explcjifetion. , 
^M/hen a vert) like L'EGHO 'say, telT stonds^ in a construction which is used to report 
speech, its^meaning becomes restricted In a particular way. It can only introduce 
statements or commands, whereas, when used parenthetically in direct speech. It 
has all the stereotypy of the English verb say. Children did'not^alise that 
it could not introduce a reported quesfioh^ Likewise with ^OT'O 'ask, <^stion' x 
only the most common meaning (requesting infprmation) is considered. The effect ^ 
of putting ROT'O in a' constnjction so that it reports a consultation vyas^not 

..n . . ^ 

aj^recioted by thp youngest children. YVlxit changes with age, then, in the case 
of unOfT^iguous constnjctions, is a piecemeal growth of knowledge obou/ the way^ 
reporting verbs give meoning to, and toke meaning. from the constructions in which 
they can stand. The foct that ^Is-knowledge is fanguage-partic-iilar itf^hordly surprising 
^since children make mistakes even fill adolescence, if adult stgndords ore applied. 

As for OS ambiguous constructtens are concerned, yhe resistance to oTIowing , 
mofe than one Interpretation, irTspite^of a facilitatirg context, reinforces the 
contention of IsbtsopotHos (1976) tho^o cognitive develofjjpent ^s^implicated in 
ombiguity apprecidtion. 
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•CHAPTER SIX ^ 

The* experiments describetflrT Chapter 4 and Chapter 5 provided a nifmber of 
constructions which differed widely in difficulty for ^reek monoglot chiidim* 
It vvas easy to select a smaller number which spanned the.difFiculty rar^ to da 

♦ • 

o test of bilingubls in order to see how they might differ. 

A nufT^r of theorists working with very young bilingual children hove tr^d 

to cooceptxxslize what the bilingual's state of linguistic knowledge cofi be. 

The possibilities considered are that the bilTrtguol has a sepqfote rule system for eoch 

- % 

longuoge or a rule system unlike the rule system of mor>ogtots in either languoge. 

* • • 

Most theorists would predict that ther4 would be a qualrtatlvc difference between 
bilinguols and monoglots on a test of this natuffe, not just a slight decrement in 
the performance of bilingijais. Theorists effected by the behaviourism of the 
1950*s would.expect the>ilingual$ to split into the cQtegorie^, or vary between 
two extremes. There should be a subgroup d bi Unguals wfx) would behave as 
English studies v/ould lead^&oe to expect^ or bilir>guals showing o degree of 
"interference**. . In this test a preference for one kirxJ of response would identi 

■ • ' . 

such bilinguols. Membenhip of such a subgroup, or higber iQterterer>ce, should 
be associated, with a particular kind of exposure to the mfr^ority longi^oge. 
Bilinguols who would be vory like monoglots should have a different kind of 
bockground. These behaviourist influenced views ore ottocked by Oilier (197Q), 
but some of the thaories vhich refer to "rule syst^s" ore no\ very different in their 
predictions/ except that the role of bioJgra|^ica| variables is minimized. ^ 



0. / Method 

In Investigations with monogloT Greek children in Thessalonl^i, o wide rortge 
of linguistic constjijctions had been used. For bilingodi children, fe*yer ccJhstructipns ^ - 
were tested, becouse U was necessary to get further information about their competence 
In Greek, ar>d biogrophlcol information that would be of interett. ' 

Subjects ^ ^ ^ . 

a There vv^re forty-two chH^ren in the investigation with oges ranging from six 
to thirteen. They fell info four oge groups as follows : 

Averoge oge : 





6}6 


8;5 


10;3 


12;5 


N 


Sex; Boys 


1 


3 


5 


6 


/15 


Girls 


7 


8 


9 


3 


/27 












42 



— i 

The children all came from homes where Greek wos spoken, but their regulor schooling 
wos entirely Er^lish. They attended courses orgonised by the Greek Ministry of 
^ Education, which y«re heVd in Soint Sophia School/M>nfnKKjth,afiji Inverness Jerrace^ 
London. These courses ore a Voluntary provision, to give some schooling In Greek, end ' 
they or^held every Saiurfiay morning The teachers on the courses were osJced to provide 
pupils who were fluent io Greek. The school receives children with -different levels of ' 
obility. To ensure thof the subjects Teolly knew Gi:eek, a screening test v^s,u$ed. The - H 
42 subjects eventual ly used w^re cjfildren who, on the' whole, heord both English Ond' 
Greek ot home. (Only ^(^rydfne From homes where interoctlon with porents was 
'conducted ctxisistently in Gree|^). Twr thirdi of the children used both English ond 
>y /Greek in interactions with peers, but 15 of the 42 used o/Tly English in peer interoctlc^s. 



ERLC 



3 3 4_ t 



This iitformotion wo$ gothered from a quest tonnoSc cooducted while the test 



vvQs in 



progress • h can be summarized os follows : 



Numbers : 



fbrents and 
children use 
Greek only 



longuoge used with Borents 



Parents use 
only Greek ; 
chiidivn switch 



Parents orxl 
children 
switch 

25^ 



Parents switch tind 
children use only 
Eriglish 

5 /42' 



Numbers 



English 
only 



15 



t-onguoge used with Pgers 



Switching 
with sib!ir>gs 
arKJ friends 



17 



Greek with 

siblirgs; 
English with 
frfeTKls 



l^ek 
Vily 
with 
friends 



Oti»ers ^ 



3 /42 



f 



Of the others one switched languoges at hoaie, caxl used only Greek with frierKls; 

one used only English of home and switched languages with friends; the ihird^sed 

only Greek with peers. • ^ 

There seemed to bo poor assoclcflon between choice languc^e with peers, 
- - > 

ond the lar>guoge u>€d with porents. The children v/ho used only English with peers y 

come from every category of parental longuoge use. The some wos true of the children 

who used both longuoges with peers. 

Porentol Background in Greece. The parents of the children cone from 
different parts of the Greek speaking worl/bs"^ be seen from the foUowif^'toble: 



thnJbcr of 
children:. 



^ Both from 
mainland 
Greece 



15 



Porentol Origins ' ? 

One Greek Both 

ond from 

or>e Cypriot ' Cyprus 



19 



One Greek 
one Ef)g^|h 



. 1 
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There ore mony differences between Greek dialects^ besides the existence of language 
vorieties comparable to the diglossio jituations discussed by Ferguson (1959). But the • 
.te*H being used did rK>f seenrt to involve problems attributable to languoge vorieties^ 
opart from the judgements about pror>unciation and occent. 

Linguistic Constructions Tested 

The linguistic constructions tested we"^ all cortstructions which hod been 

tested before with monoglot Greek speoking chf^dren. They concerned the yerbs 

i'egho 'say, telP, rot'o 'ask, question' and zit'o '^dc, request an oction'. Before 

use with fnonoglots fbe cdult Inter^xetotlons of the Instructions hod been checked 

with twenty two nofive speofcers, using the pictures for the test with children^ end 

discussing them verbolly. 

The kinds-of constnjctlon In whJchbohrot'o and I'egho con^nd incltde : 
^ — T — 

NPl + moln verb + NP2 + conjunctive + Vj^^jy^^ij^g 
_ NPl + moin verb -h NP2 + conjt^nctlve + ^^t\x^\cQ\\w^ 

The comprehe/isron prcrblem for the children wos to decide who wos the unstated subject 
of the dependent douse which began with the conjufKtlve (a v/ord like pj'o 'which' or 
Of p*oso 'how much'). Gn adult interpretctions, wKen rot^o appears In the first 
construction, a sentence meons tbct the NPl person represented by NPl asks for odvice, 
ugge^ions or recomrr^ndatlons for his own action.* The unstated subject Is NPl (the sorr^ 
as the mainy^louse subject). In Appendii(^A there Is Q list erf all the'constaicticns tested 
in the whole study <rf v^+Jich this Inyestl^ation 15 a part. This constructi^ where NPl asks 
for odvlce is labelled ROT'O A or A' and the interpretation con be ^rr^x\z^6 as 
•consulting^. The r<j<es of NPl ond NP2 are the other way about l/it he some 
construction when the moln verbis I'cgHo 'say, telT. In that caie NPl gives advice, ' 

or rfcomrnends a course erf action for Nf*2, This Is UEGHO A or A' (pdvising) in V 

,9 

Af||en(fix A> . ^ ^ 



When the verb of the dependent ctggjse Is a simple past indicative, the 

cJjnstruction with rotb 'osk^ question* Is on Indirect question osk^d of NP2«bout ' 

hj$ Or her post octlons. The $an>e construction with Vegho 'soy,, tell' Is Interprtted 

OS NP! gfvl/)g informotlon about his or her own post octlons. These cofutructions 

con be referred to as ROT* O D (reque:»log a report) and L'EGHO Jr^iving a report). 

With these particular constructions, there Is a different identification of the 

vnshsted subject for eoch verb. Hovk«ver, this Is onfy because the specific content 

I of the dependent clause forces one choice rather thonuonother. In the most general 

c^se, the choice of main verb does not determine which NPfrom the moin clause 

will be the dependent clause ^jbject. In general, there Is the possibii;}/ of ambiguity. 

So the test of bilingiKals included sentences like ' 

" - ' - - • o"^*irnnis 2*Itise op' fl M*eri-^rKna*W f! gtrtmr* 

tirt!)'(john) (asked)prep.)^.) (AAary) (part.) (feed) (art.) tot) 

which cba^ translated, according to the possibilities allowed by adults, either as 

•Johji osked //cry coufd he feed the cat", or, as*'John asked Mary to feed the cat\ 

There vv^rc three sentences for zit'o 'ask, request^ with the dependent clause beginning 

-with no and haVFrg the vejh in the subjunctive. There were three sentences for the — 

Other constructions also. The jnterpretatlon where /Asry Is to feed the -cat can W 

summarized as ZfT'O A (requesting an action). V/nat is also possible is the 

. interpretation on which John would like to feed the ca*t - ZfJ'O A (obtaining consent), 

1^ In o pilot exf>erIrDent, bilir>guals had been fourxJ very resistant to detejctjr^ ambigulhy. 

. So the ombiguous sentences v/ere each preceded by a context Intended to promph 

^ t 

ombiguity detectlc^i. For^he exonple given, th6 context was :^ • 

• I ^ . ' Mary tesgpt a lovely K>+4e^at. John loves the cpt very rwch. 

! _ He vA)nts either to feed the* cat himself, or to get Mary to do so, 

because M would like the little cat To be very happy. 

The^rb Pegho 'soy, tefP con be yscd before, o dependent douse with na and the 

ERJC lw|urtptive ako.. There wos also the constnjctlon L'EQHO H,(roque'stIng qn action) 



Whot these constructions provide, for testing fc)il?nguols, is a variety 0 
meanings to compreherxJ - giving and receiving advice, gi^ifig and receiving- 
tnformaHon, requests for action and consent but also c/test lof a syntactic kind. 
The question Is whetWr they will reolije th^the vnstoted subject of the dependent ' 
clouse IS sometimes MP1 ond sometinies NP2/ and if they realise this mucK, will 
their identifications be 'lilte those of nx>noglots. . . -\ 

The octual test sentences ore to be found In Appendix A. Those for ROT'O A 
or A' (consulting) ore sentence? 4, 5 ond 6; those for ROT'O" D (requesting o report) 

• ore sentences 40, 41 and 42; thp^ for L'fCHO A or A' (advising) ore sentences 
13, 14, and 15; those for L'EGHO E (reporting) |rs^ntenccs 61, 62 and 63; those 
for L'EGHO H (requesting ar>d action) ore sentences 70, 71 "and 72; finally, those .. - 

"Tor"Zrr'^C7^A~are7se"ntences 55, 56 and 57. ' • 

Materiols 



Every testing session vvos recorded in Its entirety with an fTT cassette recordeh. ' 
The bosi^osk wos a picture selection task. All the pictures used in the'whole stud^. 



4- 

ore givers in AAp!*r>dIx B. The pictures in the appendix are photogrophs of the origirKil 
line drawjr^s. In j^peientatlon, colcMjrs were used to n>oke individual choraclers ^sily 
identifiable. |n oddhion, there were seporate pictures of th^ individual characters 
with consistent colourir>g, and the charotter'> name written injaige fetters. There 
were sets 8j x 10^ inch ^coloured drawmgs. There was a picture which corresponded 
with each oduit Interpretation of a sentence (NPl doing the action, or NP2 doing the 
oction). There v^re'a?nrK)ny distractors as correct pictures. So for the ambiguous items ^ 
there were tv/o correct pictures and two distractors. !n Appendix B, the top left capital 
letter on each picture ( C or W ) indicates Wieth^ a picture ly a correct choice or 
wrong. * The pictures when'usetJ in ihe teU did not ha\5j^ny such marfcs on thsm. , 



Report (oofiTd) 

- \ • 
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procedures / , ' 

The children 'were tested individually in a large but comfortably heated room^ 

seoted next to the experimenter at a table . 

The moin fesf and other interviews were odministered in fhfee sessions* In one 
' • • • 

session subjects were given the screening test, and test/d for comprehension of 

constructions with rot'o 'ask, question* and zit'o 'ask, request arY action' . . In qiwther 

• session subjects we<fe tested on constructions with Pegho 'say, telP and interviewed 

t 

obout their biographical details. In a third session, the subjects 'were given a reoding 
test to record their pronunciation of both, English and Greek* Half the scbjects were 
-tested on the rof'o 'ask, qyesflon' and zit'o 'ask, request an action' constn^tions first, 
ond half began with Tegho 'say, tell* constructrtms. 

The screening test . To moke sure the subjects reolly knew Greek well Enough 
to take port, the first festirg sessicxi began v/ith a screening test. This was d 
comprehension test of a nodified version of tbe'^reek myth about Leto and Niobe. 
The entire procedure for the screening test was in Greek, arxJ can be indicoted as 
foHows : 



ic 



EXPER!//£NTER 



frist ructions. 



CHILD 



Now you are gorrtg to hear ^ short story 
in Greek, ond then I shall osk you some 
eosy questions dtj^it what the story was 
obout. You must listen to the story care- 
^fully in order to give correct answers. 
Try your bes^v If you do well, you are 
going to play a game with me, listening 
toTfew stories and looking a><07ely 
coloured pictures. 

E, tells the story at normol speech rote 

Vi^thout repetitions . 

« 

Once upon a tir?>e there wos a queen by the 
name of Leto. She hod two children) a^boy 



r 
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EXPERIMElS^ER CHILD 

oHci'e^tfL.'^pncc/ ^ and her children were 
diking in the cWntfy5Tcte>-tmd t^)ey met a 
very poor v/omon, v/hose rKime wa$ Niobe. Sh6 >^ > - 
hod tvk^lve children, $ix boys and six girls. 
Wien Nic^.saw Leto's children, she laughed 
ond mode fun of her because she had only 
hvo children. The queen become angry ord 
killed oil the poor women's children, 
Niobe cried without stopping for many doys 
ond nights. Her grief wos unbearable. She 
prayed to God to transform hei^intoa stone. 
It is said tlxjt iears -still spring- from this stone. ^ 

E. o3cs : 

How mony women were there in the story? 

Child con score 2 points > 
How many childf^n did they have? Child con score 2 points. " 

Why did Leto kill Niobe's chlldreii? . Child con score two points. 

VyWat hoppened to Niobe oftervvards? - Chlld^on score f»ur points . 

• * > 

In order to proceed with the test, childretUxjd to score a total of five points. 

Testing sentence corrprehenslon in the main test . A quick checj< fes mode on 
whether the children understood the main verbs to be used by asking them to translate 
them int6 English. Otherwise the procedure, was consistently all in Greek. The course 
of the Interview for a sentence con be Indicated as follows. 



Nov/ you ore goirg to play another gome, 
listening to some short' stories and looking 
at some lovely co^^red pictures. But first 
look at these pictures. 

E. presents pidttures of individuol chorocters 
from the senfencVs/^ccing them to th>e left 
of th e child . 

I ongoing to tell(you some stories/sentences, 
one ot-o time, obdut these children. You 
will see them acting according to the story 
you ore going fo hear. Now look carefully 
^ these pictures. 



EXPERlMErsTTER 



CHILD 



E> presents correct picture/pictures ond 
the distroctor/distroctors^ front of the 
chtld^ jcceping the indivTduol cBorocfcr 
pictures in^view. 

Do you re<S^nise these charocter^ They ^ 
cue the >ame as fhe ones here on your left. 
Have a coreful {ode at them. 



say^ the sentence^ avoiding biased 
emphasis . 

You must choose between these pictures 
which picture/pictures you think tells the 
story you have just heard. What the 
story you heard? Can you repeat it? 



Child scons pictures 
for 12 - 15 seconds. 



"Diognostic" questipns : li^ 

Who asked whom? ^at di^'x ask Y? 
W>o did that? How^id X ask Y? " 
Suppose you are X/how would you 
Y to that? 



Child hears sentence 
till reception seems 
sotisfactory. Then 
chooses picture (s) . 



jr children. In 



The term, "sentence" was used for the older children. In the case of ambiguous 
sentences, there were two correct pictures, so there were two distractors. 

The questions asked of tor the picture choice were an attempt to see if the child 
could "parse" the test sentence Informally, and maybe supply the direct speech. If a 
conect picture was chosen, the Experimenter asked why that picture hod been chosen, 
I pd why the other picture or pictures did not fit the story. The port of the testing 
sessions, in which the sentence comprehension test occurred, lasted about tweqty 
mirxites.The other ports of the intervicw^^jwde'the whole session Jost about half on hou 
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Efogrophlcal information , A short informal interview gove information 
at>put the subjects' boctcgrounds and |he extent of their usoge of Greek* The - • 
Information collected cortcemed : the fanguoge spoken to the children by the 
poients, the language spoken to the parents by the children, the language used 
^¥^n poking to siblings, and fbe language spoken when playing with frieruls 
and sibingsAlhe IntervFew olso reveoled from which part of the Greek specking 
world thV'por^ts origifKited^ 

Reoding test. Each c^iTd tool^o reading test m a separate irterview session. 
The purpose of this test v.os not to find out about reoding ability, but to get a sample . 
of the chi!d*s speech to establish whether therre was a "foreign accent". The passoges^ 
reod were from a schoo! book in either language • Eight subjects were not very good 
at reoding Greek text, so a sotnple of their speech was obtained by getting tbem to 
describe in Greek pictures fronx-ajGreek book. Six of the youngest subjects had 
trouble reading the English book so Jescribing pictures from on English book provided - 
o sample of their Er>glish. . 

Each child's sample of Greek wos judged by four Greek r>otive speakers - two 
from mainland Greece, and two Greek-Cyporiofs. Two English native speakers judged 
the samples of the children's English. All judges worked entirely independerttly, and, 
sirKe the task v.cs a long of>e, received one pound for their efforts. 

The Greek recording^ were judged as "Greek", "Greek-Cypriot", "Mixed" 
-or Toreign". The English oms were judged as "English"^ "Mixed" or "Foreign". . « 
In making use of the j.uc^ements, the Greek and^Greek'Cypriot judgementi^were - 
cpmbiried as "Greek". . ^ *^ . 
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E. Results for primory meosure$ " ^ 

' Th6 main interest in testing the bi Unguals wa$,to see if they woul^ behave 
In o differenf-way from the monogiats. It is therefore best to present the data from 
the constructions tested^ treating the bilinQuol group as a whole, before asking 
c4xxit within group differencetrnhe results from th? secondary meqjj|k;res 
(assessment of the extent to which they use Greeks and other biogra^^isf^ 
Infomwtion) con follow^ as they justify the comporison of the group as a whole 
' with the.fo^noglots, Datq from seventy mofK>gl6ts will he compared with the ^ 
bilingyaf dolo throughout. The test the monoglots is descirrbed in ChopterS, 

, (a). Amb^iguity oppjeciation 

From a previous test of bi Unguals^ it did not seem likety that they would' . 
be any different from monoglofs as far as ambiguity appreciatieh is cor>cemed. 
When mdnoglots were olded in apprecialing ombiguity-by putting ^he sentences 
In a context which emphasized that more thoT^-Qoe answer may be correct^ there 

* wd^ little effect. The oge at which ambiguity was appreciated did not saem to get^ 
Jnfluenced- The ombiguous construction tested on this group of titinguaU wos"^ 
ZIT'O A. None ©f th^m^illowe.d more, than one interpretation. This did-not 
In^ly any inferiority at the tosk^ since only 1 monoglot appreciated the ombiguity, 
of thot constroction and the sample sizes differed. However^ it was possible to • 



compare the preferences for one interpretation over the other using the picture 
choice data. 



I-/ 

\ * 
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^\ PiCtgre ch^cc dato 

In the case of on amblgubus constructional the picture choice doJa h the 

main method of deckJing whot the preferences for pne interpretation over another 

mfght be* This is because it i$,difficult to decide \lhat o ^'good" or "bad" response 

Uh^ odwif stojKlardS/ since any refusal to admit anjalternative interpretation is "bad" 

To sec the tJmbiguoOs construction in relation to the* unambiguous ones, the picture 

choice data for oil the constipctions tested on the bilinguals is given in Table 6,], ^ 

and the constructions are plotted on a triangular graph Jn Figure 6. 1 . -Data for 

: ' \ % * 

monoglots ore also given. _ ' • \ 

TABLE 6.1 , , ' . 

' Picture choice doto for childn^n who did not detect dmblguity 
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Constnjction 



ROT'O A' 
JiOT'O D 
L'EGHO A' 
L'€GHO E 
L'EGHO 

zn-'o A 

ROT'O A' V 
ROT'O D ^ 
L'EGHO A' 
L'EGHO E " 
pGHO H 
ZIT'O A 



Response category (proporHons in brockets) 



MPl NP2 Mixed \-* 

52 (.74) 8 (.l)) 10 (.14) 



6 (.05>) 41 (.58) .23 (.33)^ 

26 (.37) , 27 (.39) ,17/4.24) 

-47 (.67) 10 (.14) 13 (.19) 

6 (.09) . 59 (^) 5<.07) 

31 (.46) . 9 (.13) 28 (.41) 

21 (.50) 12 (.29)'^ 9(;21) 

0 (0.0) 28 .(.67) 14 (.-33)! 
13 (.31)- 19 (.45) 10 (.24). 

8 (.19) 21 (.50) 13 (.31) 

1 (.02) 36^ (.84) 5 (.12) 
12(.2£f) 10 (.-24) 20 (.48) 

' \ ■ ' 



MONOGLOTS 



BILINGUALS' 



k • PI CURS 6^1 • . ■ 

Triangul ar Granhr, Sn o-.'iws- ^.e Conr.tructlonr. aciordin^ 



to Pict'iJt'^hoiq*'; 




JlonoFlots . 



MIXED. 
100^ . 



KP2 



.ROT'.O A' (cor.sul^tinr) 
tA = L'SGEO' A'(advi£ir.r) 
IS ^'"SGr.O 3 (fi-/ir.{j a re?ort) 
LH « L'lXJHO :i (reT-iest£f.5 ar. action) 



Bilinfraals 
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MIXED 

1005^ 



94 . 



Froiji Figure 6.1 It seems that only tv/o u/>ambiguous coastrOctions are treated 
' <fifferently by bilinguals and monoglots, and the ambiguous constmcftorv seems to be 
treoted similarly. Breaking down the frequencies by age'groups gives Figure 6.2^a 
triofigular graph for the frequencies in Tablc*6.2, in the case of the ambiguous 
comtruction • For unarnbiguous consta^ctions, age differences were looked at using 
the data for adult-Jike^performonce. * * ' . 
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Rcfore choice dota for ombiquous consffuott 

r : — ^ 



ton ZIT'O A 



> 







, Ag?4n , 


* • Group 


Category of response 

•* 


Chi square 


dJ. 


P 






/ 

/ 
/ 


* 


NPl' .MP2 • ^'Jxed 






* 




/ 

/ 


/ 
/ 


Mono . 


7 1 12 










Bi 


3-2 4 


1.89 


2 


N.S. 


♦ / 

V 




^+,9+ J Of 


Mono 
BI 


17 3 9 
6 • 6_ 1^ 


6.46 

- 


f 

2 


/.05 


/ 




11+) 12+ 


Mono 


7 5-7 
3 1.5 


,1.24 


2 


N.S. - 












Sum 






/ 









1 • 

1 ^ 


a» 9.59 


6 


V- 



On ZIT/O'A what happens among the mc?noglots is that thd middle oge gcoup 
move tovijards a NPl preference, the choice that adults would interpret as ^obtaining 

- ' ' • ' • • c 

censentur in the oldest age groujb there is no clear preference fpr one intefprctotlon 
or Q^thec« The oldest and youngest bilinguci oge group are not sigrrfficantly different 
from rtw m6hoglots, but the middle groOp is more like the other two groups. Table S.2 
shows tlyot too rmich must not be read inio the difference, in the nf/JdIc oge groups. 



because If all the Chi square values are added, as is possible with that statistic, 
tKe i^siilting value Is 9.59 with 6 degrees of freedom (N.S.) (see ii!^xw6iy961 , 
p. 75). The tliorist who would predict a difference between bi Unguals and cnonoglots 
on the basis of English studies v/ould be excited by the resistance to a move m the 
direction of an NPl preference in the middle oge range. But the bllinguals d6,not 
show any tendency to favour NP2^ and the overall difference is pot significant. 

* 

* (d) ' Adult-like perfcrmonce 

Whe're constructions were^not ambig^;ous, it v/os possible to judge performance 
OS oduff-like or otherwise. To be fudged as adult-like on a construction, h subject 
liod to pick 'the correct picture for all' three sentences exemplifying a given construction 

■"even though they v^re 'separate! in presentation. It was also necessary to infonnally 
"porse" the sentences so as to satisfy the experimenter that he or she knew who vvos the 
subject of the second verb. It was also necessary to convince the experimenter that 
o standard meaning -was being aslrgned to the main verb. A correlation of. .45 was ^ 
obtained between age and the total number (out of f'p/e) of consfrvctions where there 
v«s adult-like perf"ormance. Generally, there. is an improvement with age. A 
correlation of .50 was o^fained bet.ween age and performance on the same oonstrucfions 
Wtth' rnonoglots. The bllinguals were not as good as the nvonoglots overall - the median 
number of constrvctlons correct is two, with an average of 2.29 for the bllinguals and' 
three (averoge = 3. 19) for the qponoglofs. The difference between the' means is 
significant (t = 4.28 witli HOd.f.). Looking at the way oge groups perform with 
re^Ct* to the o*ppropriate means or medians, it is clear that a grouplrg of the fl^t 
tWo, middle three and oldeshtwo oge groups can be used to mg^P^mporisons on 
llidividual constructions. 
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\ The way the two groups ore distributed about their medions is as foil 








^11 IKir* MA 1 C 




\ 
\ \ 


6 or 7 vears 


8 9 10 vr»or^ 


1 1 years one Oioer 


\ \ 

Nufroer cd^cV 
on more thdn t}«\ 






V ■■'.'■> 


medion or mean: ' \ 


1 


8 


6 

m 


At or below median: 


\ ^ 


• 16 


3 


Totals: _ 


\ 




. t /42 

\ 
n 

\ 










6 or 7 years 


\ 

\fi,9, 10 veors 




NunJber correct 








on more than the 






M^xou or meon: 


3 


9 • 


• ,14 * 


At t>r below rfwdian: 

c 


17 






Totols: 


20 


30 

ft 


20 /TO 



\ 



what U really of interest is not so much the fact that the bilinguals ore slightly v/orse 
overall/ but whether there is anything different about their pattern of results^ Some 
overoll decrement is to be expected since their week-day education is entirely 
English, and the biogrophical information shows that EngPish is very much their 

* 9 

ionguoge, more so than Greek. 
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. (e) Comparison cf bllinguols and monoglots on individual constructions. 

The question arises, given an ove^rall improverrKjnt in o^t in both groups, 
whether the iorne constructions ore found difficult in each group, and" whether 
chonge$ in oge are comparable. Tables 6.3 gives the data for each unambiguous 
construction fes»ed. Only one construction shows 01^ overall difference between 



mongloharKi bilinguaU, ancTanofher reoches tKe lO^levef., L'EGHO E, where 

ih^ ccncct choice subject for the depencJint clouse ve<i> would be the fk^t 

noiM phralfe, shpwj o^signlf leant associotlon behweep beir^g monoglot and correct. 

*the JnfefJ.d^'^-ol the b1Hr>guaU on this constructioi* cannot be exploited by the 

theorist who woul<i predict a general prefererice for the second r^oyn phrase^ sir>e^ 

there one other construchons where the bilingugls nfight be expected to be inferior 

on such a view. The other Qonstrvction, ROT*0 A', requires thejirst'noun phrase 

to be chosen. Moreover; the most difficult comtruction of all is orfe >vbere the 4 

seeded noun phrase is correct. The fact that pon-standard me^Ings were glyen to* 

the mal^.ve^bs Is dealt wT{h below. This is the real basis for the differences. 

. . . \ 

^ One irKjividjol Chi square value for ROT*0 A* is slgnificar^, the cas^^ 

of ROT'O A*, the^ reason for an association between.being yiinguoJ and making ^ 

... \ ' • . / ^ 

mlstolces^in tbe middle age grcx*p Is becouse there Is a slower move dmor^gyt the 

biHr>guals to-thxe jnajprity beirg con^Ct. - \ ' * - 



\ 
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^ Raport (cont'd) • ^ 

r • • 

CF) Comporison the h^ercrchy of difficulty for the tv/o gi;oups : 
^ • " Table 6.4 shows two matrices of Phi coefficients ir^dicotlng the strength of ' 

ossociaticm between^ing correct on all pairings of items. The numbers of iucxessful 
^ • ^ children arp also given. To establish if there is a hierarchy of difficulty, contingency 
tobies were constructed to show the association between perfomicmce on every item 
wlth perfomxsnce on every other item. Airosion et al.(1975) recoraneod giving just 
' the matrix of exceptions to the prerequisite reloHon, when fbble^ ore constructed for 
this purpose. This is becouse they contain all the, crucial i/iformation (the frequencies 
In ff>e off-diagor>aJ cells of the contingency tables), The^ matrix of exceptions to the 
prerequisite relationship "Ts given for both groups in Table 6.5. As Guttman (1950) 
orxl Airasian et al. 0975) explain, the prerequisite relation often occurs despite 
whot hof^ns to tKe significance the Phi coefficient. The difficulty hierarchies 
that con""te"tTTf erred fromTbble 6.5 are diograrr.med in Figure 6,3. The difficulty 
hierarchies implicate ROT'O A' and t'EGHO E in the v.ay the two groups differ. 
,The difficulty hierarchies, and the*ar>^ys!s of contingency tables for the association 
between oge and success, all agree with the vriual impression to be gathered from 
. Figure 6. J, the trjar>3u lor graph. There, L*EGHO E arxJ ROT'O A* are out of place / 
from the point of view of contporison with the triangular graph for the monoglots. 
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TABLE 6.3 

Comporison of bltmg >3 U onj no r.og lots of diffarent oge^ o n 
/ unan^igu^js constrvcrions : 





Age In yearr 


• 

Group 


Comtfvction i Cofcgory 
of Response 


'Chi sqoore 




6*, 7+ 


Morw 

m . 


ROT'O 

Correct 
•9 

\ 


' A 

Incorrect 

n 

8 


1 .TO 






Mood 
B! 


26 


4 

1.1 


5.55 
0.00 




11+, 12+ 


Mood 


17 
7 


3 
2 




- 












6+,7+ 


Mcxw' 
Bi 


UOT'O 
Correct 
12 
6 


D . 
Irjcdrrect 
• 8 
« 3 


• 

0.00 




8+,9+,lCH 
* 


Mooo 


15 
15 


15 
9 


0.41 






Mono 
Bi 


14 
7 


2 


0.00 . 






Mono 
Bi • 


L'EGHO 
■ Correct 

2 
0 


A 

Incorrect 
9 


0.41 
0.04 






Mono 

Bi 


8 
2 


22 

22 


. . 1.97 


1 


11+,12+ 


Bi 


10 
1 


to 

8 


2.71 
4T72 




• 

6^,7+ 


Mono 
Bi 


L'EGHQ E 
Correct "> Incorrect 
6 14 
1 8 


0.42 


J . 


8+, 9-1^10+ 


AAsno 
Bi • 


19 
' 4 


11 
20 


10.57 




11+, 12+ 


Mono 
Bi 


19 
3 


1 

4 


9.37 



1 ' 

1 ' 

r 



19.36 



3 



1 

1 

1 
3 



NiS. 

N.S. . 
.05^^.10 

N.S. 
N.S. 



.1 ' N.S. 
3 N.S. 



N.S. 



N.Sv 

N.s). 
N.S. 



Z.01 

/.Ol 
2-001 



L'EGHO H 
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6+,7+ 

8+,9+^iO* 
11+, 12+ 





Correct « 


incorrecf 




15 


5 


Bi 


6 


3 




24 


6 


Bi 


22 


2 


Mof>o 


20 


0 


Bi 


, 8 - 


1 



0.02 
0.66 



0.17, I 
Ot^5 . 3 



N.S. 

■ N.S. 

N.S. 
N.S. 



^ a?port (coord) 



. TABLE 



c * 



• 


items for .feUlYi^uois 






• 


Ira* rd 


LA' 

LAN 




• LH 




1 A H'^ 
1 •U .lO 


10 
• 17 


# \ 




ROT'O D 




.01 


•16. \ 


.07 


L'EGHO A' 




1.0 


.39 


.01 


^ UEGHO € 






1.0 


\ .22 


fEGHO H 








T\.0 



h4unibers of correct •. 
^Ildren : 21 



Proportions : 



.50 



28 



.67 



3 



.07 



8 



.19 



Note: Coefficients greater than ,31 ore significant. 



^ Cochfon's Q 
= 72.19 
.86 \ p^M 



(h) Phf coefficients for associations betv/ecn responses on unomblguous it^ms 
for monoglots ; * / 



1 





RA* 


RD / 


lA' 


LE 


LH 


ROTO' A' 


1.0 


.22 


.08 


.36 ' 


J6 


ROT'O D ' . 




1.0 

t 

• 


.05 


.17 


.11 


L'EGHO A' 




- 1.0 


.29 


.19 


L'EGHO E 








1.0 


.00 


L'EGHO H 










1.0 


Nurriwr? of correct 
cKldren : • 


52 


41 


20 


44 


•59 


Proportions : 


.74 


.59 


.•28' 


.62 


• 

.84 



= 53,75 



Note: Coefficients greater than .'22 qre significant because of 
the number of ^bjects)^ but Fleiss (i973) recommends 
ignoring those less thg.n .30 
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TABLE 6.5 * 

(i) M}inx of exceptions to the proreguhite re lotion for unombtguous 

constaictions with monoqtots: , 





RD 


LA* 


LE 


LH : 


ROT'O A'- - 


14 


4 


6 


17 


ROT'O D 25 




7 


21 


23 


L'EGHOA*36 


28 




27 


40 . 


• L'EGHOE 14 


18 


3 




21 


' I'EGHOH 10 


5 


r 

^ 


7 




^) . Matrix cf exceptions to the 


prerequisite relation for urvambiguous 


construe t^'ons v/ith 


billnc'ja! 


s: 






" . * RA* 


RD 


lA' 


LE 


LH 


ROrOA' - 


13 


0 


1 


18 . ' 


. ' ROT'O D 6 




0 


1 




L'EGHO A' 18 


25 




5 


33 


L'EGHOE '14 . 


21 


0 




31 


• L'EGHO H 3^ 


3 


0 


3 
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Figure 6.3 



flc) Difficulty hicrorchles for- five corrsthjctions : 



V 



Monoglofs 



LA*. 




RD 



/\.: / 



t 

LE 

LH 



LA' = t'E9H0 A' (advising)' . ^ 

LE =1'EGH0.E (reporting) 

RA' = ROT'O A' (consulting) 

RD i= ROT'© 9 (requesting a report). 

LH = L'EGHO H (requesting on action)^ 
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pinal R«port (cont'd) 
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JJj ihe monogl^t results, Jt can bo inferred from the (natrix of prerequisite 
feloHons, and from the tnatrix of Phi 'coefficients that ftOt'O A* (coniutting)^and 
UEGHO Hare not cwociated, and'neithertre UEGHQ E and L'EGHO A*. 
Success on L'EGHO H ?s a prerequisite for success on the o\her two L'EGHO 

constructions and ROT' O D. * ' 

, \ ' ' * ' 

V .fcutpe bijinguol results, success on LEGHQ H i$o prerequisite fop^ccess 

on dll the other constructions^^j^^OT'O construction^ hoye no a^Scidtfon> ^ 

and no other relationship, ^^^RhWve to be comprehended in an adult-Tike 

fashion in ordey to succeed on t'EGH6 E (reporting) and L'EGHO A' (consulting). 

« 

As in the other ways of lookifl^ at the results, L'EGHO-E and ROT'O A' ore the 
cwtstructioru where bilingucjs and monoglo^s differ. »' 



(I) Non^pfendord meanings applied to the main verbs i 

It IS tempting to see an interference from English in the way that L'EGHO E 
and ROT'O behave in the results'. However, the real reason for children making 
mistakes on these constructions came ouf of thq interviews where they were, asked to> 
-explain their picture choices. In thetcpse of ROT'CJ A' (consulting) the children who 
foiled, monoglots and bilinguols, thought the main verb introduced a simple xjuesfion - 

r 

a request for inforrpalion rather tba?i a req^uest fdV advice. With ROT'O D misapprcheosionj 
occurred when both monoglots and biHnguols applied "testing knowledge" meaning 
i^tebd of "asking for informationi*. The children who foiled in both the monoglot 
dnd bilingual cose applied non-standard meanings to^some the main verbs in 
constructions they found difficult /\hs the case of L'£GHQ A' and L'EGHO the 
children whd made mistakes did so be^OMse they thought thgt the mai<i verb could 
like ode introduce on indirect questioo^ This is not t^e meaning that adults offow. 



In the case d^L'EGHO H, the fevy subjects who failed did so^with . , 
Inconsistency^ l?^^^hey believed that the main verb could Introduce an indirect 
statement; This is a use of L'EGHO which can occur, when translated as "say"l>ut 
not when followed by na with the subjunctive. The reol basis, then, for differences 
between bilir^uals and monoglots is the greoter prevolence. of misconceptions about 
the meanings oE the moin verbs among the bi Unguals/^ or about the effect on4he 
meaning of tfretnoin^ verb of constructions in which verbs stand* Ihis is more to do 
with leVicori than syntax. Table 6.6 breolcs down ^failures" according to the reason 
Tor not meeting the criterion. • - ' 



TABLE ^.6 

Anolysi^ of failures to meet criterion : 





, ~- 


Failure 


with non 


-stanciard 


failure 




ConstrucJion 


Non-standard 




metfning 




for 


/ Total . 


meanings^ 


NPl 


NP2. ' 


Mixed 
meonings 


other ' / 
reasons 


failing 


L'EGHO A' 


*qucst?on /v\ono 


26 


2 


22 




' 50 


*• * 




13 


8 


18 


0 


P9 


L'EGHO E 


*question //ono 


0 


10 


16 


0 


■ 26 




IL 


0 


21 




0 


34 . 


ROT'O D 


Mono ^ 


0 , 


,0 


a 


i 

29 


. 29 






" 0 


0 


0 


" 14 


14 ' 


-ROTO A'^ 


* 

'Mono 


0 


0 


0 


• 18 


18 




E 


^ 0 


0 


0 


21 


21 


— T — 

L'EGHO H 


*state- Mono 


6 • 


0 


5 


0 


11 ' 


• 


ment Bi 


1 


a' 


5 


0 


6 



Note; t^Jon-standard r^anings are asterisked. 
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(n) Subgroups of child ren v/ith common strategies ; 

Ai bpprodch to cfcrt9 anc/fysis popular in previous research has been to 
ccoslder shared ansWer patteriis. This isTiot a wise approach in this s*tudy jince with 
five ROT'O and L'EOHO Constructions, there were very many answer patterns^ 
-In fhe bilingual group there, were eleven a nswer^ patterns sbown by the forty-two 

subjects. There were a further eleven across the same constructions diowrY by the 

^ " ^ > 

fnorK)glots, but on ly^t'^ bilingual s in the youngest oge gfoup (6«-year^olds) had 
' on$\^r*pattems thot^ould not be paralleled in the monoglot results^ Ooe of these 
bllinguols was. wrong on all five constructions. His answers tOjbiographical cjupstions ^ 
indicated infrequent usoge of Greek. The other different bilingual was vfrong on all 
of thetorfstnjctlons except L*EGHO E, despite frequent usoge of Greek. 

Twenty six of the monoglofs hoc! answer patterns 'that 'did not occur among 
the bilinguals, as migjjt be expected in a bigger group v/ilh such data. A difference 
tbol was of Interest concerned children who chose the same NP for oil fjve unambiguous 
. construct reps. The behaviour of these children carj-be characterized ds "irtflexible**» ' • 
They were the only counterparts of the "primitive" children in English studies, -although . 
if the ZIT'O construction is taken into accouat, tbe.numbsr of "inflexible" childre^ 
decreases. "Flexible" children 'fouW ch^ge from a NP1 to a NP2 response even though 
they mode mistakes. Children correct on gll five constructions can be characterized as 
■sophisticated". There is a difference betv/eep monoglots and bllingyols in that orily 
one kind of "Inflexfble" chrtdcen wos observed in the bilinguals, the results being[ as 
follows : 





M6noglots 


Bilihguols ^ 


Inflexible 


4 solely NPl & 


8 solely NP2 . 




2 solely NP2 




Flexible 


55 can changfe 
« 


31 can change 

: 1 


Sophisticated 


9 like adults 


3 like adults » 



The obsence of bllinguols from the "solely NPl" category is the only result that might 

• * c • 

be predicted from Erglish studies, but only two of tbcse eight seemed to have infrequent 
usage of .Greek occor dlng to tiylr replies to biogrophicol question^ ^^ ^Qi 



'J 



During the test a sample of the child^s English and Greek was obtainecT 
^hjf having a story reod out loud. These speech samples were copied on to separate 
fdpes so thaKth^ samples of English could be played to a set of English judges, and 
ihc Greek «mples to Greek and Greek-Cypriot judges. Twenty of the children 
, Weie judged os being native sounding both by thd English and Greek judges. These, 
'were regarded as "plionologically balanced", because they do not sound foreign to 
. dirtier nationality. Ten of the children were judged as foreign sourding by the Greek 
^judges, though not by'theEnglish ones. These- jen were ^regarded as* English dominant'* 
crs Far as phonology was concerned. Seven children were judged as foreign sounding 
by the English judges, but not by 4he Greek judges. These were regarded as "G/eek 
dbminont" in pWl^logy. There were five children who sounded Voreign to both sets^ 
• of judges. These were regarded as bavir>g a "merged" phonological system; Just Of^ 
•foreign" or "dubious" judgement from a judge determined, classftication os^merged** 
or dominant!* 

, ^ 'Wiese judgements of phonological balance provided on independent assessment 
of the children, v/hereas the teachers' recommendption of children as "fluent", which 
wos required for participotlon, v/as" suspect: A comprehension test was used as a 
fcreening test as well,' so not only v/ere the children assuredly bilingual, but 

oltemative m^sures to the main test weie available. 

• -/ 

What was done with. the answers to biographical questions in the prohQCols 
%vos similar to the tqeatment of such ansv/ers In a pilot experiment. Categories of 
re^nse are given irj^ble 6.7, together wjth their frequencies. A rating of the 
extent of Greek usoge wos given to every bilingual child, and also o rating of 



/ 



phonological balance ("O" for "merged", "1 " for "dominant" and "2" for "balanced"). 
'Tl»en It Yfos possible to calculate correlation" coefficients for a number of variables 
to see v/feot might predkf perft^rmance in the main test. Table 6^8 shows these 
correlftfion coefficients and means for the variables. Age seems the most important 
secondary vorioble. 

* 

* to 

TABLE 6.7 * ^ ; " 

ip) . * Response cotegorje^ to biogrophtcal questions ; * 

inferoction with Parents Interactions with Peers Rating pTequency 

.Barents and children use ^ Mostly Greek 7 0 

only Greek , ' • 

Porervts and children use Languoge switching 6 . 4 

only Greek 

fbrents use al! Greek but ^'.4^P9^^oge switching 5 3 ' 

children switch ^ - •/ 

Barents use all Greek but Er^li^ is usec^ with 

children switch friends and siblings ' 4 ' 3 

ftirents and children Mainly English ' 3 16 

switch languages ^ 

Borenfs and chrldren Only English 2-10 

sv^tch languoge s 

^ Barents switch and children Erglish or sometimes 

use onl>L£^lish switching" 1^6 

Only tnglisb now yOnly English 0' 0 



Observed averoge rating : 2.98 N = 42 

StofuJard deviatiwi : K44 



TABLE 6.8 . ^ , . ' V 



(r) Product woment correloflons for/clotlons between primory prxj. secondory 
~* measures : . ' 







1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5 ' 


u 


Phonological balance 


WO 


• 




- 




2. 




1.0 


• 






3. 


Greek usage rating 


• .00 


^oo. . 










Screening test 


ACP 


.00 . 


r.Ol 


1.0 ■ 




5. 


Main test 
(numbeV of correct 
constructions) 


A5P. 

* 


. .00 


.00 


.54t> 


1.0 




Averages: 




1.38 


2.98 


8.79 


2.29 ' 




Stonciard deviations : 


2.02 


.0^70 


i.44 


1.32 


1.15 • 



^Significantly forge (5%Jev^l) 
Significantly large (1%fev«l) 

f ($) An alternative way of freotirw tfte results : 

V , ^ ^ . • . . 

An oltemotive v*oy of treoiir^ these results is to categorize the childrerf, 
Ihis is more r>atural v/ith the phonological balance categories, Greek usoge con be 
cotegorized as "relatively high" (a rating, of f^r or more), v/hich would mearimore 
extensiye usoge than the modal category (with a rQtir)g of three). Scores on the 
screening t^st con be cot^orized as "less than 7", "other" or '^high" (nir>e or more}. 
On the main test, it is of jnferest to treat an "inflexible" NP2 strategy as a separate 

cotegory, as well as a "high*^ score (more than 3 correct). Checking on thte results 

• ' ' ^' 

of Toble 6,8 in this v^y underlirves the unimportance of the usoge categories ond 
pnonoloi^at balance. Six contingency tables give the same informotion.av Toble .6.8, 
Opart from the information about age; 
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FtMi R«port (qoncd) 



Usage 



High 

*Not high 



Usog? 



High 
Not high 



Usage 



High 
Not high 



* t 

Screen- High 
Ing Others 



test 



Lo 



Main, 
test 



Dsoge X Bolonce 

Boionced Greek dominant English dbminont Merged 



16 



3 
4 



2 



1 



Usoge X Screening tesF 

High on screening 
test 

18 



Other 

3 

10 



Usoge X Main test ' 
High 

4 



Screening JX Balance 



Other 
24 



8 4 

Chi square = 1.68 ^.S.) 



,0 
3 

Chi square = 1.41 (M.S.) 



NP2 strotegy - 
0 

9 

.Chi square = 3.42 (N.S.) 



BaWccd Greek dominant English dominant Merged 



12 4 

2. 3 



Main test X Balance 



7 3 
t3 1 
. 0 1 
Chi square = 8.13, d.f . = 6 (Tvl.S.) 



High 
Others 

'NP2 strafegji 



Balanced Greek domirxint Eriglish dominont Merged 

2 2 • 1 . 0 

13 . 3 8 5 

5 2 1 P 

ai square's^ 6.01, d.f ., = 6 (N.S.) 



Main test X Screening j 
' -High Others. 



Main 
test 



High 
Others 
NP2 strategy 



5 
18 

3 



0 
10 
4 



^7: 

/ 1 . . 

Oi^ jquore = 5.64, d.f. = 4 (N.S.) 
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h does seem that children wifh high Greek usoge are unlikely to be low oh the 
screentog test, and unlikely to adopt 0. NP2 inffexible strategy. AAdrged childro 
cm^ cWldren who were not high on the screening test, are unlikely to do well on 
the moln test. But beyond these rather obvious relationships, there ir little to be 
sold. Similar results were found in a pilot experiment with bi Unguals when . 
production and fluency tests wer^ the secondary tests rother than comprehension 
tests. 



*\ The results disconf irm any theory about bilinguals according to whicR some 
major qualitatite difference from monoglots should be expected. There was a ^ • 
difference between monoglots and.bilir^uoU, but what occurred* was a greoter 
frequency of the same mi^pprehensions about the meanings of reporting verbs than 
hod been obtained wfth /norioglots. There vyos thus a small difference in the overall 
mimber of constructioru correct. The^ results accord best with the notion that a 
bilingual has a separate rule system for each of his languoges, bu^ more defatted ^ 
discussion in hskitsopoirios (1976) draws attention to problems for that view as well* 
If wos surprisirig that the biographical information did .not predict performdhce^ 
althou^ the db^nce of association with phonological balance was what most theorists 
would predict. May be, after a certain level. of mastery of a lar^guoge is 
reached, corutant use is not as essentiol to its maintenon^as might be expected* 
The influence of the Satt;rday mortiing schools nwst b^ given credit in this 
connection. Possibly the biographical questions put to the children did not 

X' . • ■ ■ 

get at the relevant variables. Harrison ood Thomas (1976) con^der that parents' 
consistency in using one of two languages on seporote occasions is more important 
than mere amount of^xposure. The data prese/it problems for most contemporary ways 
of conceptuolizkkg the bilinguol's linguistic knowledge. Further investigation 
IS rteeded with screened samples of bilinguals, as in this case, to'd^pore what 
hoppens in lortguage production. * ' ^ 



chapter: 7 



• ♦ 

The research described In this report does not exist in o social vocuum* 
Older Mciology books (such as Mclverond Poge, 1950) would see the bilingual 
children as represenJing a "transitional stage" between membership of an immigrant 
subculture cod cpmplete assimilatioq. More'recent social survey studies of . 
inWnigrants m Cxinado (Richmond, 1969 and 1974) hove a more^ refined typology of 
cutturol groups. The parents U the children in the present study opprdximote a 
"type* of immigrant which Richmond labels'^pluralisticaHy int^ratea"/ To be 
pluralistically integrated there ^vDuld be on absence of accuJtratlon problem^ ^ 
• while "aspects of former linguistic, cultural and religious heritage or use of the 
mothetr tongue ct home" have been retained. Richnjond hos^ typology based on a 
(orge-scaie survey in Toronto, v^re only one tenth'of the somple were regarded 
as "pbrolistically integrated*'. He describes other ''types" wf^ch include 
"Anglo-CanodlDn Conformists'* of one extreme, and "Alienated Irwnigrants*^ vi^o were 
not occulfurated at all. .The kind of information that Richmond sought was i^btained 
incidentally in this study, while ehecking on the biographical backgrw^ndW. the 
bilinguoU. (Further conversations with psc^nts occurred because of their irtWrest in 
what was going on). Because of the way the subjectsvwere recruited there was little 
variation in the somple, and the attitude of the parents to their children's knowledge 
of Greek wos that described.by Hughe* (1961), v^ereby the children should have. 
" "the ^nce thot everyone has, plus a little bit more". In this cose the'ttttieJui- 
more was knowledge of Greek, while everything that the London school system has 
to offer was valued highly. 

Q 

* If the research hod oimed at placing the children's bilin^ualism in its widest 
^ial' context, it could not have come out with much more than a "typ®" l^'^' '^^^^ 
the ode from Toronto survey* As it is, detaifed investigation of the children's- 
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biisngualism indicates that "types" of immigrant ore an oversimplification. It would 
be tendentious to ctassify the children of this study as one kind of irwrflgront or 
another, since it hardly mokes sense without reference to their parents* history • 
There may be complications about political status U\ some coses, but in day-to-^y 
interoction^ the majority of theife children are distinguishable from monoglot children 
only becouse of surnames, ^M)en the English judges listened to the samples of the , 
children's English, they labelled them •'Cockney" when judging them to be native sounding. 
How the childrer> regarjj theniselves ethnically would be very difficult to investigate 
without employing a technique that would effect the variable under investigation. 
It could be argued, comparing them with other cultural groups, that "immigrant" is a 
^ suspect iabeL , * 

Thonks to the hospitality of the "Arbeitskreis der Sprochenzentren, ^ 
5prachlehrinstitute und Fremdspri^cbeninstitute", a Federal German organization, ^ 
both researchers attended a meeting in Berlin during NovefT)ber 1975. At this meeting/^ 
ihere were discussions with grckjps of researchers working with guest-workers or » 
"Qastorbeiterp".. Again a IJichmond "type" mokes a crude fit'for the cultural group 
involved. Richmond colls immigrants with lower status than the majority, ar>d often 
from rurot^dcg rounds, ^irbon viHcgers". These retain strong links with home* The * 
1^ searchers in Gerrnany would resist such over-simplification, but the contrast betweien ' 
the LofKion children and the Greek-speoking children they encounter is a major 
qualitotive one, dthougl} due to ^xte^l circumstorKes. \ 

Two groups of researchers were met. One was headed by Wilfried Stolting 
of the University of Essen,' and* the other by Ulrike Harriisch from the Goethe-^lnstitut 
in Berlin. Also present at the meeting wosa researcher from the University of, Zurich 
In SwitzerlorKJ, a Frou Dimitriou, who was married too Greek-Cypriot. 
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Although linguistic problems were Involved^ centering on a variety of 
Germon which has come to be called "Gastarbeiterdeutsch"^ this kirfd of research 
was almost entirely concerned with social conditions ond welfare problems. 
Considerable Jqterest was shown in the capabilities of the London childreK. sjnce 
.these researchers would'rother have ipeen concerned with the kind of bilingualis 
that v^s possible, rather than that forced'by disadvantogeous circumstances on 
underprivileged groups*^ - 

A meeting in Salzburg in August, 1976, the last month of'the grant enabled • 
contact to be established with researchers into secorxlary languoge acquisition at 
the University of Kiel. These researchers make distinctions between bilingualism 
as the child's first lar^uoge, and instances where* one language is established 
(soy Germon) before the second begins to*\)e acquired. The findings they quote are 
with very young children. The data from the Lorxlon bilinguols, where differences 
were associated with a consistent use of Greek by the parents, count against the 
importance of these distinctions in older children.^ 

The contacts with researchers in Germany have proved very fruitful, and 
the senior investigator has been invited to a meeting since the termirKition of the ^ 
period of the-grac^t. However attitudes in England are often different Even ocademics 
in psychology departments have asked the senior investigator, "Are they very retarded?" 
The belief that a secord language is qn extra mental load occurs in Brita'^n, but it is 
less freqilent in other European countries, where everydoy use of more than one language 
is a common-place. It will be the sfeni.or investigator's task to disseminate the results in 
Britoin. • 
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Some indicotion that attitudes to the bilingual child without socio! problems 
ore chdnging, inside Britain, can be found in the Bullock Report (Department of 
Education and Science, 1975). The Bullock report contains a Chapter {Ch. 20) 

# 

4 

entitled "Children from families of overseas origin". Two recommendations in the 
report concern the children. studied in this {^ject. They ore Recommendations 265 



and 266, which state ; 



"265. Every school with pupils whose briginot lan^ua^ 
is not English should adopt g positive attitude to their 
* bilingual ism and wherever podible help maintain and 

deepen their knowledge erf their mother tongue." 

"266, There should be further research into the teaching 
of their own lar>guoge to children of immigfont cormnunities 
and info various aspects of bilinguolism in schools. " 

X 

It ^ • 

There is clearly a nlk>ve away from the attitudes to bilingual children 4a books 

♦ 

like that of Mclver and Poge (1950), where almost inevitable a^imUotion is^the only 
future considered possible. Mclver and ftjge have clossificatory schemes that are 
simply reflections of a "melting pot" society^. The metaphor of the "melting pot" is 
often used to describe the American policy and practice of ossimilation of aJien 
(thot is, rK>n- Anglo- Saxon) cultures. Mogner (1976) traces the metaphor to Israel 
Zongwill who used itas the title of a, ploy produced on Broadway in 1908. Mogner 
dotes the assimilation policy in the United States as for back os^njomin Franklirt. 
The situation in the United States is described by Haugen (1969, p. 2) when he says 
^'Bi lingua I ism has been treated as a necessary evif, a rash dn'the body politic, which 
time mighf be expected to cure without /he need of colling in the doctors.^ 

Apart from the question of whether q melting pot is a desirable foTn of 
society, it is worth asking v/het+>er there is any evidence for the possibility of an 
alternative. Is the Bullock Report recommendation of a positive attitude well founded, 
or is it recommending \he nibbing of a fading rash which will eventually disappear onyv^y? 



The evidence from the London Greek-speqkingclildren strongly supports 
the view that discussing alternatives to the melting pot society is well worthv^ile, 
. On oil the linguistic measures^ l+>ere was an improvement with age in spite of an 
extensive use of the majority language, English. The children's knowledge of Greek 
%^s developing, even in the contemporary situation. InSteod of "a language for life^ 



the children hod languages fof life. 

What needs to Be discussed at thij point is the questron whether the Bullock. 
Report recommer>dations go for enough. Should there be a further commitment on the 
scale' of the multicultural programme in Ganodo? In the Canadian Federal Government, 
there is d "fnulticyUuralis(f Direct^orate" in the Departnr>ent cS the Secretary of State, 
ond a ,,Mijiis'ter Responsible for AAulticuituralism/AAinistre charge de Multiculturisme". 
There is body called the "Canadian Consultative Council on Multiculturatism" (CCCM) 
which advises the minister. The composition of the CCCM reflects the distributi^ of 
ethnic and cultural groups throughout the Federation, Jhe commitmefrf is to promoting 
multiculturaiism, aside from promoting French as on officioi language. In a conference 
(see Caoodid'rf Council on Multiculturalism, 1976) held on Febn||ry 13 to 15th, 1976, 
Guy Rocher, a so<^oT^tSSGl the University of Montreal/ complained \\fQ\ multiculturalism 
b a fhreot to "bilinguolism" ^the policy of promoting Frer>ch). Canada has a situation so 
different from the "melting pot" that these complaints were, reported in the national pres» 
on February 17th. The complaint vvas that "Montreal is^olreody familiar with the sort of 
bilingualism that multicultural policy tends to produce , , . among new Canadians 
bilingualism means English ond Greek, English and Italian or^Epgljsh and German, 
while English-French bilingualism is practically non-existent". If ihe BuMock Report 
represents i move away from "meltir>g pot" views, then a further move would be in the 
direction of the CanodiorrJl^al Commission on Bilingualism ar\rf'^T!dticulh;rafian 
(see Depdrtment of the Secretory of State, 1969). The Introduction to the fourth 
volume of this commission's report begins with a frankly appreciative occount of the 
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value to society oF people who hove a distmctive language and culture. 
The introduction stotes : The presence in Conoda of mon/ people whose language 



0s) distinctive • . • presents oh inestimable enrichment that Canadrans cannot 
afford to lose • • • Linguistic voriety is unquestiorKibl/ gn advantdge • • Their 
presence facilitotes communication between Conado and Jhr rest of the world • • • 
we consider them an integral part oK^the nationql wealth". 

The recommendations In the Canodian report go much'further than those in ^ 
the Bullock report, although it must be said thot the terms of reference differed « 
considerably. There is a recommehdation "that the appropriate fejderal, provincial 

and muncipal agencies receive the finoictal means they require to maintain and 

✓ 

extend ti^eir support tcs^ltural and research organisations whose objectives are to foster 

' * i 

the arts and letters of cultural groups other than the BriHsh or French, y Besides 

> . \ 

recommending a place in the school curriculum for studies where other cultural 

groups could have positive endouragerDent, the report recommends extending existing 

aid to ethnic publications, the use of languoges other than the official languages in 

♦ ... 

broadcastir^ and the use. of minprity languoges fdr productions of the Notional Film 

f • •. 

Board. 

At present there is a debate between pluralists and assiniilationists in Conado, 
the one group believing it to be valuable for society to foster "unmelted" groups, 

Ond the othe^rs believing that assimilation is desirable. The results from testing the 

. • ' ^ V 

London children favour opening such a debate in Britain. 
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' APPENDIX A. V . ' . ' 

LtnguTstic v.on^t ructions tcf^ted-'in thn first experiment ; ^ ^ 

Anbig\x>us fiorolncil expressions ' <,three^ septeyes) ; ' ^ ; 

^ . » 

I. To kjinjfcb . ton k'urase pol'i ton K'osta^ 
(art* (chasing) (art) (tiredl (much) (art) (K'osta) 

ia) K'^ostas chasing, (soneone) got very tired 

lb) R'ostas being chased (by soneone) got very tired . ^ '* ' 
2* To* c&ibro / tu K»^osta 'itan pol*i or'eo ^ _ 

(artXgift) (artXK'osta) was (very) (n'ice) 
2a) The gift K'ostas gave someone was very nice 
2b) The gift K'ostas was given (by scfeecne) was very nice 
3. • 0 jatr'os 'ixe pol'es episk'epsis s'ii:>era ^ 

(a^ftXdoctor) (had) (many) (visits) (today) 
3a)' The doctor visited a lot of patients today . 
3b) The doctor was visitei3 by a 1^ of patients to<2ay 

Unajp±)igv>ous ROT'O ( ask =consul ting) cpnstruction A (three sentences) 

4* 0 J'annis r'otise ti K'eri ti fr'uta n'aghor'asi 
iaxt) (John) (asked) (arilr-'.ar/IwhatXf ruat) (part) (buy) 
4a) John ask&d Mary what fruit to buy 

5. O J'annis r'otise ti M*eri pj'a on±>r'eia na p'ari 
(art) (John) - (asked) (artyMar/Iwhichlur±>rellaIpartI takeV 

5a) John asked Mar*/ -which unibrella to take 

6. 0 J'annis^otise ti M)eri pj'o palt'o na for'esi 
(art) (John) (asked) (arU:»£y Iwhic^XovercoatlpartJput on) ^ 

6a) John asked Kary which ovaj^^et to put on 

Anfoiquous ROT'O (ask^ues tion) construction 3 J[ three sentences) : . 

7. 0 J'annis r/otise ti H'eri ti dh'ora agh'orase 
* lart) (John) (asked) (arK^ar^whatlgi f ts) (bought) 

7a) John asked Kary what o^fts she boughjL 

Tb) John asked K^ry vhat gifts he bou^it • ^ - 

8* . 0 J'annis r'otise ti M'eri pu taks'idhepse 

(azU (Jchn) (esked) (artlMarylvhere) (travelled) 
8a) John asked Kary where she tr%velled . ^ 
Sb) John asked Mary wherd he trave^lled 

9. O J'annis r'ctise ti H'sri p'oso agh'orase to,kjen'urjo pc 
(art) (John) (asked) (art^lMaryiho^-^ auchTbcught) (artj ^new) (b 
9a) John asked Kary for hc^? r.uch she boucht the new-bicycle ' 
9b) John asked Mary for how much he bought the new bicycle 

Onagbig-^us ROT'O (ask=^,uo5tion) construction C (three sentences) : 

10. O J'annis r'otise ti M'eri pj'o vivl'jo tha, p'ari > 
^ (art) (John) (asked) (artJ>ury Iwhich) (hock) (part^Uake) 
10a) John asked Kary which book she would take 
10b) John asked Kary wmcn Lcc.< he (voiiid or should) take 

II. O J'annis r'otise ti '-'/eri pj'o Iccfcr'io tha p'ari 
<art^ (John) (5^kcd) ;artii::arylwhithi (bus) ^(part*I catch; 

ilaj John asked Mary whichfbuK she would catch 
11) John askedO-larV vhicrjb^he (would cr should) cat:^ 
12. O J'annis r'ctisjo t\ M^pri rj^o kar'e^o tha for'esi 

• (art^ (John) (asked)' fartTrr^r/Ivh ^hat). (part*) (wear) 

12a) Johri a::ked ::ary v.r.lcn hat she vould • ear 

12b) John ask^d Mary whicn hat ne (would or snouid) wear * . 



• . • 

4 OnaiitoigiX)Us L'ECMO (advising) ccnstructior. A (th ree sentences) : 

13. O J'orghos 'ipe stin 'El'eni ti ' jaXj'a n'aghor'asi 
(irt) (George) (told) (prepJHelen) (whatlsunglasses) (part) (buy) 

13«y ) George told Helen what sunglasses to buy 

14. .0 J'orghos 'ipe 'stin El'jenl pVa pa p'utsia na v'ali 
Urt) (George). ( ^Id) (prepjHeleir) (whdt) (shoes) (part,) (wear) 

Ua) George told Hlften what shoes to^wear , 

1^ ■ O J'orahos 'ipe stin El'-eni U xjim'us (pot'ajna p'ini 



ERIC 



15. " O J'orghos *ipe - 

(arts) (George) (told) (prepj (Helenlwhat) (juice) (part) (drink) 

15a) George told Helen what juice -to drink , . c 

ABfciquous L'ECTO (tell) construction B (thrpe septences) : 

16. 50 J'orghos 'ipe stin El'eni ti pexn'idhja ach'orase 
(art). (George) (told) (preiO (Helenlvhat) (toys) (bou^t) 

16a) George told Helen what toys he bought 
16b) Qeorge told He^en what toys she bought ^ 

17. O j''orghos 'ipe" stin El'eni pj'a b''ala p'ire 
(art) (George) (told).(prepj (He lenX which-) (ball) (too)t) 

17a) George told Helen whi^^balx he too)c 
17b) George told Helen whiWball she took 

18. O J'orchos ' ive stin El'eni ti bal'onja dhi'alekse 
(art) .(George) (told) (prc-pj {HelenlwhatXballoons) ^ (chose) 

18a) George told Helen what ballccis he ciiose 
leb) George told Helen what balloons she chose 

ABtoiquous L'EGHO (tell) ccnstructior C (three sentences); . 

19. O J'orghos 'ipe stin ^I'eni pj'on aefo tha pet'aks*- 

' ' (artr <^orge) (toldlprepj (I^elen) (which) (kitelpart) .(fly) 
iga) George told Helen which kite he would fly . . 

19b) George told Helc-r. which kite she should fly. ' " 

20 ■ 'O J'orchos 'aDa stm El'enTpj'o pcdh ' ilato tha N p ari • 

(art) (Gocrge) (told) (prepj (HolenXwhich)-(bi<eycle) (part) (take) 
20a)- George told Helen which bic-ycle he would ta:<e 

20b) Georae told Keler., which bicycle she sboulcl t^<e ^ 

21 O J'orghos 'ioe sUn ■ El ' eni p j ' o af toKj ' inito tha ^^i 
(arU (George) (told) ipr^p.) (H^ le.-.Iwhich) (toy-car) (part) (drive) 

21a) George told Heler. which toy-car he would drave 
21b) George told Helen which toy-car she should dri%'e 

Acfciquo-is L'EGK) (tell) ccnstructicn D (e .ree sentences) : 

22 O J^orghos 'ioe stin El'eni na p'eksi me ta )^n'urj a pexn'idhja 
(art) (George) (told) (prep.) (Keienlpart) (play Ipreplart) . (new) ttoys) 

*22a) . George told Helen to play with the nev toys 
22b) George said; to Helen could he play with the new toys 

23. O J'org-hos -'ipo stin El'eni n'ag.-.or'asi po^'a vivi.-a.a 
). (art) (George) (told) {?rep.)-(HelenIpart) (buy) (cany) (boor.s) 
23a) Georcc tcld Helen 'to buy a lot of bocks 

23b) Ceorg; said to Helej; cculd hb bu-y a lot of bcoKS stathm'o 

24. d\ J'orghos 'ip-e stin El'eni na perin'eni U oaa a ^to 

{art> (George) (told) (prep) (Helcnlpartl C^ait) (artlrce.erlpre, ...... .n) 

24a) George told Helen to wait for cother at station 

24b) Geof^e said toV^elen should he wait for rother at station 



4^ 



ABtoi.guDUS y.IT'O (request) construction (three sentences) : 

2SZ . ,(K J'orghos z'itise ap' to J'anni na k'opsi to v^'orto ston >:j'ipo 
(art^XGeorge) (askedlprcplart) IJohnXCparU (cut) (arUgrass) (prepj^arden) 
25*) George asked John to cut the gras? in -the garden 

2Sb) George asked if he (Gaorge) could cut the. gr^s -in the garden , 

'26. 0 J'orghos z'itise ap' ti M'eri na f'iji * • 

(f iyi- ^f:r>orgp) „Uskedypret>J artjfHary) (partX leave) ' . 



sic 



26a) 
26b) 
27. 

27a) 
27b) 
27c) 
27d) 



George asked Mary to leave ,/ 
George asked Mary if he could leave 

M'eri z'itise ao' tin Anna na tin p*ai 



SineiD*a 



(artlMary) (asked) (prepJartlAnna) (partlart) (take) (to tJre novies) 
Mary asked Anna to take ber to the movies . - / 

Rary asked Anna if she (Mary) could^take her to the movies' [ 
Mary asked Anna to take her (Helen) to the movies 
Maiy asked Axma if she (Mary) could take her (Helei)) to the ooyies 

c; 

Aafciguous SIMFON'O (agree) construction (three sentences) : 

28. O J'orghos simf'onise laeto J'aimi na ppt*isi ton kj'ipo 

(art) (Gfcorce) (agreed) (prepIarU JohnXpart) (water) (artXgarcen). 
28a) George agreed with John that he (George) should (or would) water the gar<fen 
28b) Qeorge agreed with John that he (John) should (or oould) water the gar^^en ^ 
29* I J4'eri simf^onise ' r^tin El'eni n'aghor'asi ^g^n' urjo< kap'felo ja tii^- 
(artlKary) (agreed) (prcpJart^lKelen) (partj (buy) (new) (hat) (prep) (art) 

(doll) 

29a) Mary agreed with Helen that she (Kary) should (or would) buy a new bat for 

' the ^11 

29b) ^ Kary agreed with Helen-^.at, she (Helen) could buy a^new hat for the doll 
30 O J'orghcs simf'or.ise Deto ' ^J'anni na tu dh*osJL to aftokj'inito 

(art^ (George) (agreed) (prepjaft) fJohnlpartlart) (give) (art) (toy-car) 
30a) George agreed with John that he (George) would give hia the toy-car 
30b) George agreed with John that he (John) would give hia the toy-car 
30c) George agreed with Jorn that' he (George) would give hin (Kbstas) the to%'-ca- 
30d)^ George agreed witfi John that he (Jchb) would give hia (Kbstas) the toy-car 

UiaT&'lguous IP'CS>:Cf:H(pronise) cor^truction,A (three sentences) : 



31. 



O K'ostas iposxjfethikje stin Anna na kuval'isi tis val'ltses 
(artlK'ostas) (promised) (prepJ (Ar.r.a) (part) (carry) (art) (suiteeses) 
31a) .K'ostas prcxrdsed Anna to tfarry the suitcases ^ • ^ 

32. O K'ostas iposxjethikje stin Anna^ na d&ijav'azi ta math'i*ata 

(arUK'o^tas) -(prodised; (prepjAnna) (part) (study) (art) (lessons) 
32a) Klostas prorased ArJia to study 

33: O K'ostas iposxjethikje stm Anna na voith'isi ti taaa'a. ^ 

(artlK'ost£is) '(promised) (prep.IAqna) (parU (help) (artlr^otherp^ 
33a) K'ostas pro:nised Anna to help oother 

Unagg?iguo'^ IP 'OSXCrg (promise) construction 3 (three sentences ) : 

34. O- K'ostas IposxjfethikDe stin Anna na (Sijal'eksi 'opjo bal'oni 'ith?^ 
(artlK'ostas) (premised) (prepjAnna) (p^rt) (chooselwhicheverlb^l Iccnllike^c 

34a) K'ostao proiLieed Anna she couid choose tne balloon she wanted to 

35. --O K!ostas iposxj%thik3e ?tin Arjia na pi'i'qtx x^in'o, 'ith.elc . 
(arUK'ostas^ ^(prosused) (prcpjArx^) (part) (drink Iwhiche%ert ^ince) 'li<oc) 

35a) K'ostas promised Anna she could'drink the juice she liked 



36. O K'ostas iposx^fethikje stin Anna na p'ari op; 

- WtlK'ostas) (prociisod} (prcpJlAnna) (parU tcker*hicheve 
3^) K'ostas promised Anna she could take,^c bicycle she liked 



podh'ilato 'ithele 



Alfciguous IP*PSXC?:E (pronise) construction C (three sentences) : 



37. 0 K'ostas iposx j%thik jc stin Anna na k'opsi pclTa lul'ucSi ja ap*ton kj'lpo 
(artXK'ostas) (promisecj) {prepjAnnalpartO (cut) (many) (flo-^erslpropjtartjtgarden 

37a) K'ostas promised Anna to ^cut a lot of flayers froa the garden 

37b) K*ostas proniised Aito^, she could cut a lot of flcwers from the garden 

38. 0 K'ostas iposxjethik je. stin Anna nata'izi sixn'a to 'onjorfo Biikr'o 
(artjK'ostas) (promised) (preplAnnalpartJfced) (oftenlartlbfeautifulXsniall) 

skjiUa)tji . 
(dog) 

'38a) K*ostas promised Anna to feed frequently the sni5dl beautiful dog ^ 
38b) K'ostas proniised Anna she could frequently feed the small beautiful dog 

39. 0 K'ostas iposxjfethnk je ^txn Anna .n a odhij'isi to aftokjfinito 
(art.lK*(lstas) {promised) JprepjAnno^part) (drive) (art) (toy-car) 

39a) K^ostas promised T-sina to dr^ve the toy-car. ' ' 
39b) K*ostas proniised Arjia she could drive the tx^y-eax' 



Ltpquistlc^CCT St ructions tented in the se.cond experiment ; 

•' » ' ' 

Unaatoinuous l.OT'O (consulting) ccnfitryction a' (the same as ROT'O 
A in the first Q^:r<:riroon\ under the na'^i.ers ' : 4,S,6 , ) 

Unanbiguous ROT'O (ask=nuestion) <tpnstr\:ctlon h (three sentences) : • 

* * t 

40. ©• J'annis r'ptiec ti M'eri p'oscs^ aspir'ines p-' ire V ipje)^^ ti. ghr'ipi 
(artOtJohn) '(askedlartlMar/Xhw many) (aspirins) (took)^ (prep.Xart) (flu) 

40a} John asked r4ary how many aspirins she took for flu 

41. O J'annis r'otise ti M'eri posta p' erase stin ekdhrcMn'i roe to sxol'jo 
(artlJohn) (askedlartlMary) (how) (en joyedlpxepjt outing) (prepJartXschool) 

41a) John asked Mary hoiw she enjoyed the' outing ^ 

42. O J'annis r'otise^ ti M'eri. p'oses val'itses 'ixe ja 'enft t!oso, mikr'o 
(artXJohn) * (askedlax^LlKar/Iho'^' manylsuitcasc&Ihadlprefi) (a) ^so) (small) 

taks ' icru 

. * (journey) 

42a) John asked Mary how many suitcases she carried for su<* a small journey 

X]h^«^iqt:ous ROT'O (eiskrquestion) construction £ (three sentences) : 

^3. O J'annis r'otise ti M'eri se pj'o sinem'a 'itan hal'itera na p'ai ^'crs^^ 
> (arti (John) (asked) (artXMar/IprepJ which) (oovies) (was) (better) (p^rt) (go) (tc-iigr^z! 

43a) John asked Mary which filn was better to go to tonight 

44. O J'annis r'otise t^K'eri p'osm 'ora m'OTO 'eprepe rva p'eksi Detin k-jen'ur^ 
(art) (John) (asked) (artlMary) (ho-w) (long) (onlyXshouldXpartlplayXprepJart) (new) 

bala stcn kj'ir:^ 
(ball Xprep^I farcer.. 

44a) John asked Mary ho-^ long he s^x^uld play with the new b^ll in the garden 

45. O J'arjiis r'otise ti M'eri ce p^'a ap'ta kjen'urja pexn'idhDa tha bor'use na 
(artj (John) (asked) {artj(>tary) (pre^J (whichXprep.XartJnew) (toys) (partXcouldlpart) 

p'eksi m'ono jal'iii 'ora 
(play) (onlyXprepXshortlrl: 
45a) John asked Mary which of the nw tpys he could play with for only a short tiz& 

tJ^acfoiglxDps • ROT'O (askrguesticn) construction F (thre e sentences) : 

46. O J'ar.nis r'otise ti K'eri p'otc tha telj'osi to dhj'avasica kje to ghr'apsi^ 
(art) (Johr) (asked) (a^rUMarylwher.) (parti finish) (art-Istudying) (ar.cXarfclvritir.g) 

46a)' Je)hn asked Mar/ v.hen she would finish studying a.id writing 

47. O J'annis r'otise ti H'eri tixjimb ap'blo'js tha protiai'isi 
(art) (John) (asked) (artlKaiylwhich) (juiceXpreCJallXpart.) (prefer) 

47a) ^hn asked Mary which *uice she would prefer . 
•48. Ol J'annis r'otise ti M'eri pu tha taksidh'epsi proi-proi oso vjasak a 

(arU(Jo'hn) (asked) (ar4ilJ<ur/IwhereXpart) (travel) (early Domirc) (in a^hurr/, 
4ea) John asked Kary where she would travel in the early morning in such a hurn,' 

^iauous ROT'O (ask=Guestion) construction G (th ree^^sentences) : , 

J'annis r'otise ti M'eri pes kje ti tha for'esi ja na 'exji Icje p'ali 
,) (John) (askedlartXMarylhcw) (ar.dXwhatlpart) (wearlprepjcartlhavelar.cl.c^r. 

ap'opse topj'o 'oDorfe d'isico sti Jort i tu Ifa^ a 
(toniohtXart) (best) (dress) (prepldcy r.£r:--Tpr=t: 

(fatl-er' 

49a) John asked Mary wha^ and how he should get cjressed to be very srfart again cn 

^ ^ father's naxsday / 

50. 0 J'annis r'otise ti M'eri |os tha zoghraf'isi kalfitera jana p^rit^r 
(art) (John) (askcdlartlMarylhcvIparU (paint) (betterlpre?.l?art.) >=e..c--J 

pr'oto vathn'o sto sxcl.jo 
(first) (carksXprcpJ (school) '^2 " 
O 50a> John asked Kary how to paint better to get the first oarks. in lf °f 
ERIC 51. O J'annis r'otise ti M'eri se pj'on arithp'o 'tha J^!^^ ^"1 Mcrl-'--her) 
^ (a^.(John) (oskcdXartXMa^Xprc,rvhi.hXnu^cr)(parUUin^^^ . 




Anfcigix>5s ROT'O (ask^question) constn:ction C (three sentences 
^ ' * preceded by context ) : 

V ■ • • - 

preceding context , Kary had two beautiful colou^red kites. John wanted 
to fly One of them. Kary told hia that she vas thinking tc^ gi\*c him one, 
an4 keep the other for herself, but she could not decide which one to give 
John and which one .to keep for herself. 

52. 0 ij'annis r'otise ti M^eri pj'on xartaet'o tha pet'a)c$i 
(artJtJohn) (askedXartlKary Jwhich) (kite) (part) (fly) r 

52a)J^n asked Kary which kite he should fly * 
52b) dcim asked Kary which kite she would fly 

Frecediry; context . Grandfather bought two balloons ^ green one and a red 
one. Grandfather told Kary to 'decide which balloon she should take for 
herself, cind which one John shouM t4ke, " ^ 

53. O J'annis r'otise ti M'eri pjo bal'oni tha p'a^i 
X»rt) (John) (askedXartlMaryXvhidilballccnIpartltake) 

53a)Johj1 asked Kary which balloon he should take 
53b) John asked Kary which balloon she would take 

PrecediTig coptext , Granhother bought new story books for John and V*^^^ 
because they love then, ^he told then not to quarrel but John shouid raHe 
soi&e to read arid Mary eouid teJ<e sone as we^l. ^ 



54. O, J'annis^'otise ti M'eri pj^\vivl'ja tha dhjav'asi 
(art) ^Jahn) (askedXartl r*ary) (v^ha^htbocks) (part.) (read) 

54a^John asked >Jary which bocks he shculd tead 

54b) John asked Kary which books she would read • ^ 

tei>iguous- ZIT'O (regoest) construction A (three sentences preceded 

by context ) : 

Precedir a context . Jchn and Kary love their grandfather very cuch. 
Ihey saved n>or*ey to bcry beautiful flowers (or roses) on his narrocay, 
because grandfatr*er loves flcv-ers, and t;*cy wanted to please hid. 

55. O J'annis. ^itise ap'ti M'cri n'aghor'asi kje k'okjiiina kje kjitrioa 
. (artJXJchn) (askccJprepJ[£.rU::aryIpar::,Ji:u7)# (and)' (red) (and) (yelic-r;) 

triand' afilla ja ton pap'u 
^ • ^ (roses) (prep.Iart-lgrar. 

55a)John a^ked Kary if he could buy red and yellow rcses for grandfather 
55b) John asked Mary to buy red and yellow roses for grandfather 

precedinc: context. Mary has got a lovely little cat. John loves the snail 
cat very isuch, and he*espccially wants either to feed the cat hirself or 
to get Kary to do so, ftecause he would like the little cat to he very hacn 



> 



56. 0 J'annis z'itise ap"^i K'eri pa ta'isi ti gh'ata 
(art) (John) {as^edXfcrepIartr?*ary Ipartl feed! artlcat) 
56a) John asked Mary iflhe could feed the cat 
56b)J<:^n asked K<iry to^feed tine cat 

Context orececinc . John and Mar/ very often go on holidays. Thry always 
carry big and snail suitcases full of things which they need during th^ir 
holiday's . 
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57« O ,J'annis z'itise ap'ti M'eri na kuval'ifei m'csio tis mikr'es val'itses 
(art) (John) (askedlprcpJtartlMaryXporU (carry) (only) (arU (saall) Tsui teases) 
57a) John asked Mary if he could carry only Uie^'small suitcases 
STb) John asked Mary to jcarry only the small suitcases 

Attblguou3 Sir^lFON'O (agree) construction A (three sentonces 

preceded by conText) : • 

Preceding context >^ John and iiary always divided their housework, and 
did half each. 

58; O J'annis sicf'onise me, ti M'eri na pot'isi ta lul'udhja 
(art) (John) (agreedlprepXartlKarylpartlwater) (art) (flowers) 
58a) John agreed with Mary he should (or would) water the flowers 
5a>) John agreed with Kary she should (or could) water the fla^jers 

Preceding context . John's and Mary'-s parents were on holi*^s, 
Oohn and Kary stayed at home. They shared th^ housework by doing 
it in turn. ' . • 

59. O J'annis, sisf'onise ne ti M'eri n'aghor'asi tr'ofima kje fr'uta ja'oli 
(art^ (John) (agreed) (prepJartjMary Ipartlbuy) (food) (and) (fruitlprepjall 

- tin evchcni'aGha 
(art) (week) 

59a) John agreed v;ith Mar/ he should (or would) buy food and fruit for the week 
59b) John agreed with Mary she should (or could) buy. ^>od and fruit for the week 

Preceding context . John and Kary used Xx> share all their toys, and they 
had very inany. Ihey always beught new toys- But all day yesterday they 
%#ere thinking cf giving their old toys to a ^oor child, a friend of theirs. 

.60. O* J'annis siHf'onise rae ti M'€Lri na <3i'osi ta palj'a pexn^idh^a 
\ (art) (John) (agreed) (prepIdrUMar>apart.IgiveIart) (old) (toysj 
GOa) John agreed witr; Mary he should (or would) give the old toys 
60b) John agreed with Kary she would for should) give the old toys 



\ 
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Onai±>iguou<; L'EQIO (advini n 7) con:;truction A (thy saioe a$ in 

• tiic first e>rperirr3nt unojr the nu />ors; 13, 14, 15 . ' , ^. 

• Unagbiguous' L'EQIO (tell) construction K (three sentences ) : 

61. O J'orghos 'ipe stin El'eni p'oso dh'iskola vivl'ja cShj'avase - 
(art) «k^rge) (told) (prepJHelcnIhow) (difficult) (books) (read) 

f^etos sto sxol** jo xor'is meghlalo k'opo(k'urasi) 
(this yeai^prepjschoollwithout) (bigSJef fortfcr tirecr. 
61a) George told Anna what difficult Books he read last year in school vit>.cut 

Buch effort * - 

62. O J'orghos 'ipe stin El'eni p'oso pol*^ kur'astikje k'ovondas t'oses'ores 
(art) (George) (told) (pr^pjHelcn) (how) (ouctjJP-got tired) (cuttingXso long tire) 

. x'crtc stcn kj'ipo 

(grass Ip rep) (garden) 

62a) George told Anna how tired he got, cutting graiss for such a long ^in:a in 

^ ' the" garden 

63. O J'orghos 'ipe stin' El'eni p'oso kalTitera esthan'otan I'en jothe)s'in:era 
(art) (George) (tolclprepj (Helen) (how) (better) (felt) (was) (to^y) 

63a) George ^told Anna how such better he felt (or was) yesterday 

U)ai±)igoQU3 L^ECrO (toll) ccr.struction F (three sentences ) : 

64. O J'orghos 'ipe stir. El'eni ti kakof t jaghm'ena jalj'a for'use sin'exja 
(art) (George) (toldlpre^jHelenlwhat) (bad) (sunglasses) (wore) (always) 

64a) George told Helen what bad sunglasses she was always wearing 

65. O J'orghos 'ipcs-tin El'eni ti pol'a kje oegh'ala I'athi'ekane sin'exja 
(art) (George) (toldlprepJlHeienlwhatXrxany IancXseriousXr:i stakes iMde I always) 

staghr' aiyuata tu pap'u \ 
(pfepjletlfers) (artlgrandf ather) 
-65a) George told Anr^a how she was always making frotiuent and bad cistakes in the 

letters to grandfather 
£6. O J'or^os 'ipe stin El'eni ti 'asxisa ksesk'onise kje s'iiL'era p^ali to 
(art) (George) (toldlprcpXHelen) (hcrw) (badly) (dusted) (and) (today) (acaia) (art.) 

trap'ezi 

• • (table) 

66a) George told Eelen how badly she dusted the table again yesterday 

Unacbl giT)^-:^ L'EGr-:0 (tell) construction G (three sentences ) : 

67. O J'orghos 'ipe stin El'eni p'oso or'ea(efx' arista) n'ea tha ghr'crrsi 
(art) (George) (toldXprcpXirelen) (how) (nice) or (pleasant) (newslpart) (write) 

am'esos sto bab'a ^a'tin proQch'o tus 



(iiaiDedlate lylprep.X fatherlprepjfartjprogressltheir) 

tely write to fat] 
about their progress 



67a) George told Helen what a nice news he would icrnediately write to ..at 



ir) jm 

fat:J| 



68; O J'orghos 'ipe stin El'eni me ti xar'a tha zograf'isi ta 'ocorfa pulj'a- 
tart) tGeorge) (toldXprepJHelenXprepJwh^tl jcylpartJpaintlartlbeautif ul) 'tirds) 
• ^ tu kj'ipu . 

• (artlgarcer.) 
68a) George told Anna how pleased he would be to paint beautiful birds in th.e 
y1 ' garden 

* 69. Q^^'c^rghos 'ipe stin El'eni p'osi efxar'istisi tha voith'isi ti 
(art-) (Geoage) (toldlprepiHelenlprepJhowXpIeasure) (part) (help) (art) 

man'a stis dh 'iskoles <^.oul':^s 
(ffio the r I p repj dx f f i cul t X:->q^s ev c-^r < ) 
69a) George told Helen how delighted he would be to help mother with«^ difficult 

housework'. 



Unambiguous L'EGHO (tell) construction H (three sentences) : 

70. 0 J'orghos 'ipe stin El'eni na tr*oi 'olo to fajit'o 'opos >:je pr'cta 
(art) (George) (told) CprepJHelenXpartleat) (all! artlfocd) (as) (andlbefore) « 

70a) George told Helen to eat the' food as before 

71. O. J'orghos 'ipe stin El'eni na )csodh'evi pj'o I'igha le'ft'a ja sokol'ates 
(art) (George) (told) (preplHelenXpartXsp^nd) (less) (Doney) (prep,! chocolate- 

kje ja pexn'i<2ija . 
. (andXprepv) (toys) » 
71a) George told Helen to spend less money on chololates and toys 

72. O J'orghos 'ipe stin El'eni na dhjav'azi periss'otero f'etos 
(art) (George) (toldXprepjHelenlpart) (study) (more) (this year) 

?2a) deorge told Helen to study. Eore this year ^ : 

Unaiit)iguous L'EGHO (tell) construction I (three sentences) : 

\ 

73. O J'orghos 'ipe stin El.'eni na I'ipsi ja I'i^o m'ono se nj'a viastiJc: j*! 
, (aur't) (George) (toldJCprepjHelen) (partXlea%'e} (prepO (sbortXonlyloneXurgent) i 

• ^ dhulj'a kj'oti tha jir'isi aa'csos"* p'iso'tr'exondej J 
. ' (job) (and) (that Mpart) (cooeXiimediatelylback) 

(runnir^* 

73a) George said Helen could hre go out for something urgent only' for a few jnin\:'| 
and he wculc ccr^ back icnediately at the double ' ^ , 

74. O J'orghos •ipe stin El*eni na p'eksi ja I'igho s'ono r.e ti b'ala, kj*oti i 
(art) (George) (toldlprepJrielonlpartlplaylprepJCshortlonly XprepIartXball) (oTid) 

- , tha ti dh'osi an'escs p'iso 

( th a t Ip a r t X a rtX g i ve X irrse di a t e ly X b a c^ ) 
74a) George said to Helen could he play with the ball' only for a short vhile, 

and he would give it. back inn^diately 

75. O J'orghos JipC stin^El'eni na p'ari jn'ono t© pr'asind bal'oni ki'oti 
(art) (George) ( toldXprepllJIelenlpartI take lonly) (artlgreen) Jbalbon) (and) 

dhe tha zit'isi pote'alb pex.'T^dhi 
(thatlnot XpartJ (asklnever) (otherltcy) 
75a) George said to Helen could he take only the green balloon, and he vould^- 

^ never ask for another toy 

Agfofguous L'EGHO (tell) >Qgns^ruction C (three sentences preceded by 

context ) : 

Preceding context . George and Helen have two overcoats each. ' Tonight they 
are going to tne tneatre and they are wondering which overcoatf to put on 
to be very smart. • * • 

> 

76* O J'orghd-s 'ipe stin El'eni pj'o palt'o tha for'e^i 

(art) (George) (toidXprepjHeien) (which lovercoatlpartlput on) ^ 
76a) George 'told Helen which coat he vould put on 
76b) jGcorge told Helen which coat she should put on 

Preceding ccntext . In susr^^r it was very \\6^ and* the siaalL trees in the 
garden were niirsty. Gra/dfather said to George and Helen that they needed 
watering. He told Georgq ana Hary to decide to water half of thcs each. 

77.. O J'orghos 'ipe stin El'er.i pj'a dhendr'akja tha pot'lsi 
(art) (George) (tcldlprcpjHcler.) (whicnXswall treeslpartlwater) 
77a) George told Helen -wnich saall trees he would water 
77b) George told Helen which snail trees she should water 



Preceding ccnt;cxt > George and Helen saved money to buy a very good 
bicycle each. Yesterday they went to the town and saw some very good^ 
bicycles. They were thinking of v;hirf^, out of all the bicycles, they 



should choose. 9" 



78. O J'orghos 'ipe stiti El'eni pj'o podh'ilato tha j^jal*eksi 

(art) (George) (toldlpreu) (Helen Jvhichlbicycle) (part-) "( choose) 
78a) George told Helen wlii.ch'^ bic/cle he would choose 
-78b) George told Heleri which bicycle she should choose. 



liU 



\ 



J- ■ 



Linguistic constructions tested In the third * 
experiment v;ith bilinnuals ; 



Pnanfoiguous ROT'O (consulting) construction A' (three sentences ^ 
, the sciine as A-in the first and second experiment under the^ 

nxa±»ers; 4, 5, 6) • , 

- — , *• 

Onanfc>ig\x>us ^ BOT'O (ask=question) construction J?/ (three sentence^ , 
the same as in the second expenr.ont mder tAe nunbers 4C\, 41, 42) : 

Anfeiquous ZIT'O (request) construction A (three sentences, preceded 
by context, the sarge in the second experiment undpj: the numers : ^ 

55, 56, 57) , 

Tmapfeiguous L'EGHO <tell) construction A -(three sentences, the saae 
as A in' the fi>rst and second experiment under the nuinbers: 13, 14, 15 

* . * V 

UnaT±)ic\:ous L'EGHO (tell) construction-E (three sentences, the sai&e 
as in the second experinent ur^c^r the nurJpcrs; 61 , 62, 63 ) . 

Unarobiquoiis L'EGHO (tell) congtrMCtioi v H (three sentences, the saiae 
as in the second experirr'ent under the^iii>e:i:s ; 70, /!# » 



